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Readiness: a second look 


T he new recognition of “readiness” brought about a 
change in attitude that, by and large, benefited children 
enormously. The concept of readiness implied that chil- 
dren's powers and abilities develop gradually from within 
in an almost universal sequence. This point of view re- 
lieved them from the unrealistic expectations of adults who 
believed that children would behave like small adults if 
they were persistently taught and exhorted. When given a 
chance to be children, many boys and girls became hap- 
pier and more relaxed. 

The understanding of readiness brought with it another 
significant idea: that within the framework of the univers- 
al growth pattern, no two children develop at exactly the 
same time or at the same rate. In looking afresh at each 
child, it clarified as never before his right to be himself. 
As a result, children are more and more being allowed to 
develop at their own pace. 

But, as is so often the case with any new and important 
idea, the application of readiness is sometimes carried to 
extremes in everyday living. “Wait until a child is ready” 
is interpreted by some parents as “wait—and the child will 
do everything by himself.” In waiting, they sometimes wait 
too long. They fail to notice the signs a child gives that 
he is ready to be helped toward new achievements in 
physical skills, intellectual understanding and social rela- 
tionships. 

Growing up isn't done in a vacuum. It is a two-way 
process in which a child develops within the framework 
set by adults. Despite what parents may say—“He toilet- 
trained himself without any help,” for example—he does 
not do it alone. He needs their encouragement and sup- 
port to know what is expected of him and to have the in- 
centive to meet these goals. He also needs opportunities 
to try himself out in new ways as his abilities and percep- 
tions increase. Without his parents’ interest, a child loses 
interest, too; the favorable moment to take the next step 
is missed, and his development may be delayed. 

It is therefore important that parents, teachers and the 
community look at children with an open mind. If they 
are neither pushing nor passive, they can then be free 
to respond to the child’s reaching toward wider horizons. 


ALINE B. AUERBACH 





First steps 
away from home 


| does the concept of “readiness” 
seem more obviously applicable than to 
the small child’s first steps away from home 
and the surroundings he is used to—his 
first venture into the wide world, whether 
this means starting nursery school or only 
going across the street to spend the night 
with a friend. “Readiness” implies that there 
is to be a change, a progression from the 
familiar to the unknown; and however grad- 
ual the parents may try to make their child’s 
entry into an outside world, there will al- 
ways be a dramatic moment of cleavage, a 
sudden peak in the long, continuous process 
of separation which has been going on since 
birth, and will continue in the future. We 
smile at the mother who, watching the nurs- 
ery school door close on her three-year old 
says, “This is the beginning of the end.” Of 
course, she overstates the case, for there is 
never an “end” to the relationship between 
parents and children. But there is an element 
of truth in what she says — you might say it 
is the end of a two-dimensional child- -parent 
world and the beginning of a three-dimen- 
sional child-parent-outsider cosmos. 

For parents, this will often mean a sense 
of loss. When we realize what each step 
toward the outside means for the child —a 
shift in his entire environment as he knows 
it — and that probably he has had compara- 
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By Elizabeth Weller McNeill 


The child's readiness for new 
ventures is closely bound up with the 


parents ability to accept changes also 


tively little experience in testing himself in 
relationship to people other than his parents, 
we can begin to grasp the magnitude of this 
step in the process of maturing from his 
point of view. 

But it is necesary to go beyond that and 
to understand also the child’s whole concept 
of the “outside.” For, particularly to the very 
young child — and to a degree, to all of us 
—the environment outside oneself is a re- 
flection of one’s inner image or fantasy. Out 
of each child’s experience, and, most im- 
portantly, what he imagines these experi- 
ences to have been, his picture of the world 
is formed. He only gradually experiences 
what is himself and what isn’t. The very tiny 
baby cannot make this differentiation at all: 
it is as though he did not know where he 
started and stopped as a separate physical 
entity. 

Although the complete prenatal depend- 
ence of the child’ on his mother is abruptly 
ended by birth itself (after which he must 
at least, for example, breathe for himself if 
he is to live at all), he must still turn to her, 
or another adult, for most of the necessities 
of life. Now, related to this very dependence, 
and growing out of it, is a feeling of power- 
fulness, of what might be called omnipo- 
tence: for who else is in a position to do 
nothing, to give nothing and yet to have 











practically all of his needs taken care of? 
It is not accidental that we speak of “His 
Majesty, the Baby”! 

Little by little, however, this pleasant pic- 
ture is shattered by the dawning realization 
on the part of the child that it is not he, but 
the adults around him who have the power. 
For things being as they are and mothers 
being human beings rather than magical 
personages, even the most conscientiously 
cared-for baby experiences some pangs of 
hunger, and this inevitably disturbs the 
child’s fantasy of omnipotence. In its place, 
though the baby’s hunger may be only mo- 
mentary, comes acute anxiety because of his 
real helplessness. 


The loss of a kingdom 


To give up a kingdom and the feeling of 
power is neither easy nor pleasant, and the 
capitulation is accompanied by a struggle. 
It is, indeed, questionable if all remnants of 
this universal infantile fantasy are ever re- 
linquished. Who else but a three-year old 
could say with utter confidence, “Let's go 
down to MY beach to see MY ocean”? Who 
else, but any person who refers to “my com- 
pany,” “my college” or “my country”? 

Various solutions present themselves to 
the ruler in process of losing his throne. He 
can take the view that these adults who fail 
to recognize his supreme power are bad and 
stupid people who don’t understand his im- 
portance. Or he may tell himself that if he 
submits to the adults’ demands it is not be- 
cause he is little and they are big, but be- 
cause he really likes to do what they say. 

This is, of course, a hypothetical recon- 
struction of how the baby feels. But psycho- 
logical research into the inner lives and emo- 
tional experiences of adults and children, 
shows that both the child who tends to call 
his parents and other authoritative adults 
“bad,” and the one who identifies himself 
with such people, and takes over their de- 
mands as his own, are attempting to deal 
with anxiety; and that this anxiety is caused 
by disturbance to their feeling of being all- 
powerful, which was related originally to 
their actual helplessness. 


The connection of early experiences to 
the question of later readiness lies simply 
in the fact that new experiences can be 
better handled all round if the parent real- 
izes the difficulty and ambivalence in the 
child that accompanies each step in his ma- 
turing. After the first differentiation between 
himself and his mother he must soon, if he 
is to grow up, begin to separate himself from 
her care and protection. And this process in- 
volves a constant search for some way to 
handle his feelings of power and helpless- 
ness. As adults, we associate readiness with 
a certain eagerness, an inclination to go for- 
ward, or at least with the state of full prep- 
aration for the next move. These feelings 
may be present in children, too. But we are 
apt to forget that for them readiness is pri- 
marily the psychological and physical ability 
to accept the frustration and fear and pain 
involved in each step that enlarges the hori- 
zons of their world. To be sure, there will be 
new pleasures and satisfactions ahead, but 
who can be certain of any new experience 
before it has been tried? 

Another word frequently used in connec- 
tion with discussions of readiness is accept: 
“js the child ready to accept so and so?” But 
here there is apt to be a confusion of accept- 
ance with liking. Whether there is ever total 
“liking” of any new experience is doubtful. 
For with each growth in experience, some- 
thing must be given up. The child cannot 
stay with his mother and be on his own at 
the same time. He cannot achieve the in- 
dependence and adventure of walking, for 
instance, without giving up the comfort and 
luxury of being carried in his mother’s arms 
or wheeled in his carriage. This element of 
giving up must also be remembered as we 
try to decide whether to wait and watch, to 
lead, or even to push our children a bit along 
the path of growing up. 


No sudden signal 


The emphasis that has been put on the 
concept of readiness in recent years has lead 
to confusion for many conscientious parents 
who are truly puzzled at finding another new 
burden placed on their shoulders. Many of 
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them have the feeling that perhaps there is 
some kind of signal system attached to the 
child and that failing to see a green or red 
light they, tHe parents, have erred. The only 
signals, if they can be called that, are vague, 
subtle and unfortunately not always to be 
trusted. But let us remember that the baby 
does not give a signal and then suddenly 
leap from the crib and walk; the learning 
process is slow and gradual with downs as 
well as.ups and, frequently, many unpleas- 
ant bumps and falls. 


Parents’ readiness 


Moreover, the question of the child’s readi- 
ness is closely bound up — and this is often 


forgotten — with that of the parents’ readi- 


ness: they are two sides of the same coin. 
To let a child grow, or rather, to help him 
to do so, is not easy. There are many satis- 
factions for mother and father in the child’s 
dependency and hence the parent also has 
to face a series of readjustments. Parents also 
sense the inevitable pain in store for them 
in watching the child gradually leave them, 
as he must if he is to grow up. In addition, 
they know that this process can be accom- 
pished only if they actively participate in 
it. It has been said that the good mother, in 
a sense, works against her own interests; if 
she accomplishes her task, she has worked 
herself out of a job and the same is true 
for the father. 

“Readiness,” therefore, implies that both 
the parent and the child must be able to 
tolerate the anxiety inherent for each of 
them in every growth experience. Because 
the child imagines the parents to be all- 
powerful, it does not occur to him that they, 
too, may be fearful and apprehensive. So it 
is the adult who must assume the burden for 
his own anxiety as well as the pain in watch- 
ing the child’s groping to master each new 
step. 


It is hard, also, for any mature parent to 
accept the often boring and constant de- 
mands of a growing child, and his seemingly 
insatiable needs cannot help but make the 
parent feel occasionally that the period of 
dependency is eternal. But for the child it 
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is helpful to have an understanding person 
standing by, one who can say, “I do under- 
stand what you are up against and I know 
it isn’t easy. And I will love you and stay by 
you in spite of your bumblings and even 
your possible failure at this point.” The 
feeling of power borrowed from the love and 
approval of his adults is so important that, 
it is now known, the baby may not even 
learn to walk without the encouragement 
of a warm human contact. 

The parents who understand that fear, 
anger and protest are all inevitable and 
normal parts of the growing-up process, can 
more readily accept these signs of resistance 
in their child. They will also understand that 
the over-docile child, who always conforms 
without protest, is as much a cause for con- 
cern as the one who continually makes im- 
possible demands. Parents ‘néed to recog- 
nize that a certain amount of anxiety is 
connected with their own growth, too. The 
parent who admits to only pleasure in watch- 
ing and helping a child grow up (like the 
one who is constantly irritable or restrictive ), 
is acting without awareness of all the feel- 
ings necessarily involved in the situation. 


Parents, too, are erratic 

There is one other point to be made about 
parents’ readiness: it is often as uneven, er- 
ratic and slow to develop as the child’s. We 
have learned to expect zig-zags and even 
backtracking in the child’s course and we 
must likewise realize that the parent may 
have some difficulty in feeling full readiness 
for some new development in relationships 
or outward situations. As we cannot place 
too much reliance on the child’s signals, so 
we must admit that it is not a mere matter 
of giving the parent a sign that readiness on 
his or her part is called for. There is the 
further complication that sometimes one 
parent may be in a better position, emo- 
tionally, than the other to assist the child 
with a new step. As we come to realize more 
and more that parents have to keep on grow- 
ing, in their marriage and family relationships 
and in themselves, as individuals, these con- 
siderations begin to receive more attention. 

Most parents try not to be over-concerned 





if Joe does not develop physically as rapidly 
as Susan, the next-door baby of the same 
age. They have been helped by articles and 
books and pediatricians to understand that 
there are different rates of physical develop- 
ment related to many factors, the most im- 
portant being the individual differences of 
each baby. Gesell, among others, has been 
helpful in establishing fairly flexible norms 
within which most children can be expected 
to fall in terms of development, both physical 
and emotional. Yet it is almost impossible 
not to feel that there is something quite 
special or “better” if the development tends 
to be rapid. Parents may be “right for the 
wrong reasons” about this. The child who 
walks early may be brighter than the child 
who matures more slowly physically. Or, he 
may be maturing emotionally more rapidly 
than many others in his own age group if 
he shows less reluctance to leave mother 
when he goes to nursery school. But this 
should not be used as the sole criterion for 
his ability, to go out beyond his more in- 
fantile position. 

The child’s seeming independence may 
be related more to his mother’s wish for 
him to help her boast to her neighbors of 
his grown-up ways (and he may be most 
intuitive about what pleases her), or it may 
be his developing pattern of handling his 
fears by denying that they exist. If his 
clinging to mother and refusing to enter the 
nursery group gives her the opportunity to 
say, “I tried to let him go but he wasn’t 
rerdy” (because mother herself isn’t pre- 
pared for this step in separation), it is not 
valid to judge the child’s emotional maturity 
in terms of this particular behavior. } 


Additional factors involved 

What the child’s age is, what his previous 
experiences have been, what is important 
to the child and to his parents, all must be 
taken into account. If he clings to mother 
at 24 months, he may not at 26 or 28 months; 
and shouldn't it be possible to give him a 
small margin of a few months? 

And so if David is too fearful and anxious 
to stay with a baby sitter or visit grand- 
mother overnight this time, it need not mean 


that this feeling will overwhelm him on the 
next attempt, or even, if he protests vigor- 
ously, that his anxiousness is too much for 
him to handle with help. The mother who 
learns to arrange many aspects of physical 
routine so that frustrations for the child are 
held to a minimum can also develop a sense 
of how much anxiety is tolerable for her 
particular child as he begins to move out- 
side. She can, for instance, offer choices 
which do not present “success” or “failure” 
alternatives, but rather: “Shall we do it this 
way or would you like to try some other 
way?” If, moreover, she realizes that fear is 
a part of growth, she will be able to tolerate 
the anxiety necessary in growth. If she con- 
siders it only a sign of weakness, a display 
of “being scared” may be unbearable to her. 
If fathers and mothers overemphasize the 
pleasant experiences to be met with in the 
world, they will be as unrealistic as those 
who react mostly in terms of the difficult 
ones. But, if they understand that the giving 
up of infantile pleasures and dependency is 
the unavoidable price of maturity, they will 
accept this burden for themselves and their 
child and cushion his falls in his gradual 
steps toward his place in adult life. The 
rewards for not only tolerating but actively 
furthering his journey are the joys of watch- 
ing successful growth. And parents can al- 
ways remember that aiding in their child’s 
growth means a development of their own 
resources which is in itself a profound satis- 
faction. 


CSAA publication notes 


Our new pamphlet, The Controversial Problem ® 
Discipline, by Katherine M. Wolf of the Yale Child j 
Development Center, has had many favorable re, 
views in a large number of professional journals 
as well as in néwspapers. 

However, that it has just been ordered by the 
United States Military Academy at West Point and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, indi- 
cates a variety of outlets for this publication exceed- 
ing our most optimistic expectations. 


The new enlarged edition of When Children 
Ask About Sex was sold out within four months. 
A second printing has gone to press. 





Readiness for reading is not reached by a 
set program, but by response to the 


child's interest when, and where, it is shown 


The road to reading 


‘Laos parent is often frankly worried 
about how his child will get along when he 
gets into first grade and starts his uphill 
climb as _ reader. Such worries and con- 
cerns are understandable and should not be 
brushed off. Indeed, it is rather surprising to 
find that there are still so many unworried, 
unruffled parents when one considers the 
tone of some of the advice given direct to 
parents or quoted in newspapers. 

At a parents meeting this fall, a mother 
came up after the general discussion to talk 
privately to the speaker. She rather timidly 
stated her problem: her four-and-a-half- 
year-old child, who wanted to go to school 
this fall when his older brother of six started, 
had come to her with pencil and paper say- 
ing, “Write my name here.” The mother said, 
“I was afraid I'd do the wrong thing, so I 
got him started on something else. If he asks 
me again, what should I de?" 

Here is a perfectly normal gituation: a 
child eager to start ¢ new venture puts a 
perfectly sengible request to his mather. But 
because of the fears which had been sown 
in the mother’s mind, she withholds a com- 
mon-sense response. Why not show the child 
how to write, much as one shows him how to 
open a chest drawer, and then give him a 
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chance to explore this new experience? He 
may be fascinated by all its possibilities and 
concentrate on it for some time, or he may 
quickly drop it to go on to something else, 
satisfied because he received assistance 
when he especially wanted it. Since he was 
not turned away, slighted or ignored, he is 
now free to stay by, or drop, his new ven- 
ture. This is exactly how he has learned to 
walk, to talk, to notice, to remember and to 
keep on making new discoveries and adding 
to his skills and knowledge. 

Parents more than anyone else guide a 
child’s growth in the use of that fundamental 
tool, language, and most of them do a 


mighty fine job of it. I have yet to hear a 


parent ask, “Is it all right to let him say 
definitely?” if the child wants to use this 
word as other members of the family do— 
or try out any other long word. Such a ques- 
tion would seem ridiculous, for we take it for 
granted that our children will take on our 
vocabulary and way of speaking, just as in 
the course of daily living with us they learn 
to turn on the water, tune in on a favorite 
TV program and help themselves to food at 
the table, 

So, too, the child learns to help himself 
with reading, He asks an older member of 





the family to read to him, or inquires, “What 
does it say?” when a message is handed to 
his father. If he lives comfortably as a real 
family member in the household, he knows 
in which book one looks for a telephone 
number and in which for a recipe. He also 
hears references to newspapers, magazines 
and books, and sees people reading them. 
Signs of all kinds catch his eye. Not only 
words, but single letters intrigue him. In 
short, he is living in a reading world. One 
might ask, how can he help acquiring an in- 
terest in reading and an eagerness to begin 
to master this tool for himself, as he has done 
with drawing his bath water, dressing and 
undressing, eating, climbing and discovering 
what actions will bring certain responses 
from playmates and adults? 

Many normal, mentally limber youngsters 
will only busy themselves about “reading” 
to the extent of enjoying stories that are read 
to them, taking fleeting glances at picture 
books and demanding adult attention to 
their questions about signs and notices. 
Some may show no eagerness to form actual 
letters, preferring to use paints, crayons and 
pencils to express their ideas without benefit 
of alphabetical symbols. Others want to be 
more specific. They like to call our attention 
to what they have learned: “That's an R— 
like in my name.” “That says Danger.” “I can 
make an O and a T.” Some insist upon find- 
ing for themselves the book they want to 
read, and holding it, or pointing to certain 
words or familiar phrases. At five or there- 
abouts, many youngsters have acquired 
quite a store of these learnings. Some they 
may keep and add on to, others they will 
forget as they move to other more gripping 
adventures. 


Neither to ignore nor overpraise 


Such learn-as-you-live experiences are 
normal. Many are retained as part of the 
child’s equipment and are exercised every 
now and then for his own or his parents’ sat- 
isfaction. That, too, is as normal as the child’s 
eagerness to have an adult stand back and 
watch while he unzips his coat, just to dem- 
onstrate his skill. To ignore or minimize evi- 


dences of such growth is to chill the warmth 
of his feeling of success. To be overenthu- 
siastic, however, and to ask him to parade 
his sprouting learning to friends and rela- 
tives, may derail his satisfaction from learn- 
ing and switch him to the track of a show-off. 

Many talkative four- to five-year olds, par- 
ticularly if they spend much time closely 
supervised by adults, learn to read from sim- 
ple books. These youngsters, when they get 
to kindergarten, may slowly but surely be 
drawn into the fascination of working and 
playing with their pals. They may drop all 
interest in their reading skill and even show 
signs of losing a rather well-established be- 
ginning. 


The zig-zag course 


This may be all to the good, yet it is some- 
times hard for parents to accept, as it seems 
to them like a return to more immature be- 
havior. On the contrary, it is fortunate that 
so many youngsters seem to have the desire 
to be good builders, dumpers, inspectors and 
cops with others of their age, rather than to 
be star readers. Such a feeling of companion- 
ship contributes vitally to the courage and 
persistence which youngsters need for later 
growth in all school work. 

If a child starts early to notice letters, 
wants to write and enjoys long periods of 
looking at books, the temptation is to expect 
uninterrupted progress along these lines, 
even where new social challenges enter into 
the picture. In such a situation, the child 
may develop a resistance to reading and to 
those who push him toward it. If his ability 
to play with letter blocks, or to spell and 
write becomes a matter of such family pride 
that he finds himself the center of a publicity 
campaign, he may find satisfaction in learn- 
ing later on only if it leads to lots of praise. 
Hence the good fortune of the child whose 
parents notice that he is growing, but allow 
reading to remain in the hopper with all the 
other learnings as just one of the many ele- 
ments of growth. 

A closer look at the process of learning to 
read reveals that unlike the progress which 
a child can actually see or hear or feel as he 
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learns to walk, talk, build with blocks, ride 
a tricycle, etc., reading is a silent, quiet task, 
slowly mastered and hard to measure. Even 
to a rapid learner, there must be many mo- 
ments of frustration. Therefore, how im- 
portant for a child to feel reassured by a 
warm, friendly home climate where his ups 
and downs in trying out new things and re- 
membering the old are taken as a matter of 
course. Add to this kind of home atmosphere 
the chance to have fun, to learn to take new 
hurdles with other children his own age, and 
he has the makings of the self-confidence he 
needs to tackle this difficult job. 


The best “program” 


Actually, all such relaxed and helpful day- 
to-day relationships in home, nursery school 
and neighborhood add up to the best kind 
of so-called “reading readiness” program. 
Look at what is happening to the child: he 
is growing up unafraid to ask and to try out 
new things; he is getting frequent assurance 
that he is all right, a growing “big shot”; he 
is continuing to notice more of the world 
about him—people, things and ways of do- 
ing things; he is acquiring a vocabulary, and 
he also is learning at times to be a listener. 
In addition to all these essential learfiings 
he is developing a liking for new adventures, 
a satisfaction in hearing stories told or read, 
and a fondness for his own books. 

It is important to remember that when a 
child begins to recognize a few letters and 
words, this is not a sign of “reading readi- 
ness” to him! This is the real article. There- 
fore, it is more correct to refer to such 
accomplishments as Sandra’s mother did 
' when Sandra, upon her first visit to the kin- 
dergarten, marched right up to a blackboard 
and carefully drew the letter S on the board. 
“She knows some things about reading,” 
said her mother, “such as letters and some 
words.” To Sandra this was recognition of 
her real power. To make her feel that she 
was just taking a preliminary step (“I think 
she’s ready for reading”) might have dis- 
couraged or at least confused her. A five- or 
six-year old, overhearing comments about 
his reading readiness may feel that the read- 
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ing steps which he has already taken are not 
recognized or considered important. This is 
like telling an adult who is slowly wending 
his way round the golf course for the first 
time that he is “getting ready to play golf.” 
He may be a horrible dud at it, but to him 
this is the first stage of the real thing. ; 

There are some general suggestions which 
may be tried out in working with youngsters 
up to five and six. First we can help the 
child to have a happy, satisfying time in 
taking hold of his world; and next, we can 
try to see that he is left with a good feeling 
about any encounter he may have with the 
various aspects of reading and learning to 
read. These two general suggestions should 
really top all reading readiness advice for 
homes and schools. 

When a child begins to ask questions and 
wants help this should be given in as rea- 
sonable and matter-of-fact manner as any 
other kind of aid. His responses should be 
noticed, favorably received, but not unduly 
stressed. If he gradually and comfortably 
begins to read words, snatches from a favor- 
ite book and labels and captions, such pro- 
gress should be taken “in stride” by all 
around him. Similarly, if he is a well, busy 
child, who shows little interest in books or 
writing, accept such behavior, too, as nor- 
mal. He may spurt forward suddenly, or be 
one of those steady growers who learns 
things well — but later. 


Attitudes in kindergarten 


It is fortunate if a child can go to a kin- 
dergarten where this kind of attitude toward 
learning to read prevails. If tensions and 
worries surround a so-called reading readi- 
ness program in kindergarten, the child will 
need to be assured and reassured at home. 
One youngster, scarcely five, came home 
distressed because he couldn't recognize his 
name Jerry on his locker, which was near a 
locker labelled Jeremy. When his mother 
discovered his plight she said, “No wonder 
you get mixed up — they're so much alike. 
But your name has five letters, and Jeremy's 
has six.” She printed each name carefully 
while Jerry looked on and counted the 











letters. This small bit of assistance helped 
him to feel just as adequate as the other 
children who were able to locate their 
lockers by recognizing the labels. 

Similarly, when a child in first grade seems 
uneasy or unhappy about not being able to 
meet some demand, a little help—sometimes 
regular help—at home seems appropriate. 
Such help, given with the aim of easing ten- 
sion, and repeated as often as a youngster 
seems to want it, is invaluable in building 
courage and self-confidence. The father of 
Jimmie, a boy who was nearing the age of 
seven in first grade and not reading a bit, 
made a wonderful statement at a parents’ 
meeting recently. A worried mother had 
commented: “everything is easy if your 
youngster learns to read in first grade, but 
what if he doesn’t?” “When Jimmie and I 
talk things over,” this father answered her, 
“T tell him, ‘You're a good kid. You'll learn to 
read just as you've learned lots of things. 
And [ll help you’.” Jimmie, at seven, may be 
reading signs, writing his name and picking 
out a few words in a book in much the same 
way a younger child does. But as long as he 
feels he is respected, and able to learn things 
— and that his family feels satisfied with him 
— he, too, will very likely grow into a reader 
to whom this skill gives help and pleasure. 


Resistance and non-interest 


There are some children who may develop 
a strong resistance to reading which even 
an understanding home and school find diffi- 
cult to overcome. Special help for such chil- 
dren now is available in many schools and 
clinics. Specialists who understand chil- 
dren’s emotions as well as the difficulties 
met in learning to read often help a young- 
ster over the hurdle. Then there are the chil- 
dren who make a certain amount of progress, 
but never “take to” reading. One theory 
about youngsters who never turn their 
talents to reading is that they are not par- 
ticularly intrigued by this abstract verbal 
business, but find satisfaction in other ac- 
tivities — in fact, some successful adults in 
our midst may have started out as such chil- 
dren. Of course, less conspicuous, but far 


more prevalent, are those who face learning 
to read as a job to be done, acquire a high 
degree of skill, then practically never read 
—if they can avoid it. This observation 
should intrigue us more than it does. Is it 
possible for the poor non-interested reader 
to lead a happy, successful life? 


Reading should be fun 


Without attempting here to answer that 
question, let us keep in mind the fact that 
learning to read should be fun. Most chil- 
dren will find it so if they grow up believing 
in themselves, and are introduced in home 
and early school years to the wonderful 
riches of children’s books. If, in addition, 
they see the older children and adults 
around them getting use and pleasure from 
the magic symbols we call letters, then learn- 
ing to read will more surely become an 
achievement within their grasp. 





do you have 
QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR CHILD? 


The Counseling Service of the Child Study 
Association of America offers a service to 
average parents with everyday questions 
about their children. . . . 


Just as you consult your physician about your 
child’s physical health, you can look for help 
with his emotional health through a short 
series of interviews with the Counseling Serv- 
ice of the Child Study Association of America. 


As a parent, you can — through personal con- 
sultation with a skilled counselor — learn bet- 
ter to understand your child and how family 
relationships can be strengthened. 


You can work out the temporary difficulties 
which may arise from one of the phases of a 
child’s development such as weaning, sleeping 
roblems, school adjustment, dating in ado- 
escence, etc. 


You may learn how to dea! with important 
family changes like death, separation from 
parents, illness, birth of a new baby. Positive 
aspects of family life are strengthened and 
pressures are relieved when handled with 
professional guidance. 


Individual fees are arranged based on the in- 
come and size of the family. Appointments 
may be made by telephoning the Child Study 
Association, BUtterfield 8-6000, from 9-5, 
Monday through Friday. 








By Leo A. Spiegel 


Are we forcing patterns of adulthood 
onto young people, instead of 


letting them experience adolescence fully? 


Readiness for adolescent 


relationships 


How pleasant it would be to write this 
article if there were a systematized body 
of scientific knowledge available to answer 
the many questions and problems which 
naturally trouble parents of average ado- 
lescents today. Then it would be possible 
to say what is the appropriate age for 
dating, what to think about the adolescent 
who does not seek the company of the 
opposite sex, how to understand the one 
who is completely preoccupied with the 
opposite sex, what to think of going steady 
from an early age, of adolescent conform- 
ity, etc., etc. Perhaps science might even 
have an answer for the vexatious problem 
of full sexual relations in adolescence. 
But it must be admitted that such a body 
of scientific knowledge does not yet exist. 
Despite the vast number of valuable find- 
ings on all phases of adolescence (disso- 
cial behavior, neurotic difficulties, learn- 
ing troubles, cultural variations in adoles- 
cence), we are still not ready to give scien- 
tifically valid answers to many of the prac- 
tical questions which beset parents. 
Moreover the physician specializing in 
personality disorders can only say (and 
that only occasionally ) whether a given ac- 
tivity, attitude, or way of life is a sign of 
mental health or illness. Even where such 
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a diagnosis can be made, we must realize 
that health and disease comprise only one 
of the many values involved in any life 
problem. Moral judgment is certainly an- 
other. 

However a person may base his values, 
whether on revealed religion, or philoso- 
phy, or acceptance of traditional standards, 
he frequently measures a given action by 
these values. Health and moral values do 
not necessarily coincide; nor can one be 
substituted for the other. At times they 
may even conflict: what is moral may be 
unhealthy and vice versa. For instance, 
going into battle, to defend one’s ideals, 
is obviously dangerous to physical health 
and at times to mental health also. Profes- 
sional contact with mentally ill people may, 
in time, cause predisposed individuals to 
develop psychiatric disorders; yet the ac- 
tivity in itself is highly commendable. On 
a less drastic scale, one may cite the indi- 
vidual who has totally repressed his aggres- 
sive impulses and converted them into so- 
cial altruism. While, as a reformer, he will 
benefit “social health,” he may be injuring 
his own. : 

In all of these examples, it can be argued 
that failure to perform these various activ- 


ities would lead to feelings of guilt and, 

















therefore, to possible mental disorder. This 
may be true, but the examples are given 
only to demonstrate that we dare not, in 
Pollyanna-like fashion, loosely assume that 
mental health and morality are synony- 
mous. 


Ideals and impulses conflict 


Particularly in adolescence, the conflict 
between impulse gratification and ideals 
may become especially acute, not only for 
the adolescent himself but for his parents. 
As long as the child is small, adults are in 
more or less general agreement about what 
is right and wrong for him to do, and can 
exert considerable control over the extent 
to which he satisfies his sexual and aggres- 
sive urges. With the advent of adolescence, 
this situation is somewhat changed. There 
is less agreement about what is right for 
the adolescent, and at the same time the 
young person has much more power to 
satisfy his needs by himself. 

If we realize, then, that mental health 
is only one criterion among others in con- 
sidering the problems of boy-girl relation- 
ships, and also remember the incomplete 
state of scientific knowledge, it will be ad- 
missible to give some opinions, based on 
clinical experience, which may help par- 
ents to form their own conclusions. 

Let us return now to the topic indicated 
by the title. What do we mean by it? We 
mean simply that the most important ele- 
ment in this particular kind of readiness 
consists in a true yearning of the sexes for 
each other, an urge to be together. Where- 
upon we ask ourselves, what more can be 
said about readiness? Boy meets girl; girl 
meets boy. The only question to be an- 
swered is how far they should go in satis- 
fying their natural urges. 


A complex equation 


The answer is not so obvious, for there 
are many other factors that complicate this 
urge: the general development of the per- 
sonality, the sense of one’s own identity, 
the young person’s increasing indepen- 


dence and wide range of interests. We 
know from numerous studies of adolescents 
that full sexual activity is often undertaken 
for extrasexual motives. This may be espe- 
cially true for girls but the percentage of 
adolescents of both sexes, seen under clin- 
ical conditions, who derive little pleasure 
from this activity is astonishingly high. 
Only with considerable caution is it pos- 
sible to transfer impressions gained from 
clinical material to average youngsters. Yet 
people are people, and what is true for 
one group may be true to a limited extent 
for another. With this reservation, it is 
relevant to point out that a considerable 
number of young girls describe sexual in- 
tercourse as unpleasurable, or as a neutral 
experience which they “got nothing out 
of,” even though they have engaged in it 
repeatedly. Boys on the other hand will 
usually answer that they enjoy intercourse. 
In both cases it is necessary to scrutin- 
ize the answers critically. A girl may give 
the negative answer in order to minimize 


her feeling of guilt, and the boy the posi- 
tive one to maximize his masculinity. Tak- 
ing all this into consideration, one is still 
left with the impression that sexual rela- 
tions in adolescence frequently do not give 
much pleasure. 


The power of taboos 


At first glance, the adult, remembering 
the impetus of his own adolescent sexual 
urges, is astonished at this conclusion. But 
when one bears in mind the inner and out- 
er taboos weighing down on adolescent 
sexual intercourse, and the furtive circum- 
stances under which it usually takes place, 
it is not at all surprising. The vigor of 
the sexual urge in adolescence is countered 
by equally strong feelings of guilt, whether 
conscious or unconscious. 

The problem of sexual relations in ado- 
lescence is, therefore, not a simple one 
from any point of view. Since adolescence 
is the period when the harmonious integ- 
ration of sexuality into the personality may 
best occur, the needs of the total person 
must be kept in mind. While knowledge 
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of potency is important, the adjustment to 
sexuality is more than a matter of physi- 
cally successful intercourse. We can imag- 
ine an adolescent who, through repression 
of guilt feelings, finally becomes capable 
of sexual satisfaction. However, this is an 
unstable sexuality which may break down 
at a future date. 

None of what I have said is meant as a 
justification for, or as a condemnation of, 
society’s taboo on adolescent sexual inter- 
course. It is only meant to demonstrate the 
need for seeing the problem in relation 
both to the whole personality and to the 
social structure. 


Actions and feelings differ 


It is important to consider whether in 
other respects also the chronological “ado- 
lescent” is always really in the adolescent 
stage of inward growth. Many of us, in 
considering this problem, take the action 
for the feeling. As long as the boy or girl 
is dating or necking or is engaged in any 
one of the numerous activities which we 
consider part of adolescence, we feel reas- 
sured that he or she is proceeding accord- 
ing to schedule. This may be far from 
true. Such changes can be more external 
than internal. One sees both boys and girls 
who participate fully in the activities of the 
group, but who get very little out of them 
and are indeed frightened by them. 

For example, the present- day insistence 
on frequent social contacts with the op- 
posite sex (a reaction to previous educa- 
tional practices, which separated boys and 
girls so rigidly) has found expression in 
coeducational schools and camps. In the 
younger adolescents this has, at times, led 
to a premature imitation of the older ado- 
lescents and has launched them into a 
competitive struggle for dates for which 
they neither are prepared nor have any 
great inner desire. 

Adolescents living in the “civilized” 
state of society not only have to curb their 
impulses but also have the problem of try- 
ing to know what their impulses really are. 
The physical changes of puberty and the 
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apparent social changes of high school life 
are no necessary indication that the cor- 
responding inner emotional changes of ad- 
olescence have taken place. 

The parent trying to help an adoles- 
cent son or daughter must, therefore, be 
aware of the psychological growth of his 
children, must have observed the changes 
in them over the years and appreciate the 
indications of personality development. 
With this kind of intuitive knowledge, 
parents are better able to give their ado- 
lescent children counsel which is in ac- 
cordance with their whole pattern of de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, this method, 
which involves knowledge of one’s chil- 
dren as individuals, is too frequently re- 
placed by unselective book-knowledge of 
“The Adolescent.” This attitude is reflected 
in such expressions as: “He's passing 
through a phase,” “the awkward stage,” 
“that’s typically adolescent,” “grow up,” 
“be your age” etc., etc. 


Undervaluation of these years 


Such, a stereotyped attitude springs from 
a deep-rooted undervaluation of adoles- 
cence and an equally deep-rooted overval- 
uation of adulthood. Adults usually view 
the years of adolescence essentially as pre- 
paratory for adulthood; and one scientific 


writer has bluntly stated that “it is the 
business of the adolescent to cease being 
an adolescent.” Is it? 

I think not. For this attitude implies 
that adolescence has no inherent value in 
itself and that adolescent activities are to 
be viewed primarily as either contributing 
to the achievement of adult aims or as 
transient excrescences with nuisance value 
only. 

Perhaps it is a matter of personal choice 
whether one adopts this philosophy or 
one wherein adolescence has an absolute 
value of its own. The former, however, 
leads one into certain difficulties. If ado- 
lescence is to be judged primarily by its 
preparatory value, then one must consider 
adulthood as a preparation for old age. 
Thus each period of our entire lives be- 











comes something to be “lived through,” 
and one can hardly see the point of the 
journey at all. 

Another consequence of this philosophy 
is the premature encroachment of adult- 
hood upon adolescence, a tendency which 
seems to be increasingly noticeable in our 
society. For example, I think it is this 
encroachment which—in part at least— ac- 
counts for the recent phenomenon of young 
boys and girls “going steady” from the 
early years of adolescence. 

We may question whether the adoles- 
cents’ need to conform to their peers’ 
standards, about which so much has been 
written, is really the entire motivation be- 
hind these relationships. Is not this exces- 
sive conformity perhaps part of premature 
involvement in adulthood? Isn’t conformity 
a conspicuous aspect of the present adult 
American scene? 

Or consider the hectic pace of adult 
life in our country. Is it any different in 
the adolescent years? A study of a typical, 
small, midwestern town showed that high 
school pupils were so busy that their time 
was disposed of for weeks in advance. Do 
we not see here a loss of differentiation 
between adulthood and adolescence? Many 
forces—social and individual—appear to be 
at work which tend to short-circuit the 


dynamic mental and emotional changes of 
adolescence. 

A concept of organic growth from 
within rather than of forced growth from 
without is needed to give us better guid- 
ance in this whole matter. It is obviously 
not easy to absorb and use such a concept 
in our confused present-day society. But 
much as we may all regret the passing of 
an era when growing up was apparently 
so much more automatic, the present-day 
reality is the one which confronts us. 

A relatively modern feature of our pres- 
ent adult society is the constant emphasis 
put on efficiency, competence, smoothness 
of operation, doing a good job, etc. Such 
concepts indicate our preoccupation with 
work and derive from external reality. 
They have become invested with extra- 
ordinary prestige; we all of us want “to do 
a good job,” and even the sight of a shuf- 
fling, lackadaisical person fills us with dis- 
taste. Furthermore, the ideals of efficiency 
and success which are appropriate for the 
conquest of external reality, have begun to 
dominate individual relationships, where 
this kind of standard of measurement is 
dangerous. 

Typical examples from psychoanalytic 
practice illustrate the invasion of this effi- 
ciency ideal into the field of relationships. 
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When a patient is asked how he or she is 
getting along in married life, one frequent- 
ly hears the answer: “My marriage is suc- 
cessful, (unsuccessful), my relationships 
are successful.” When asked about the 
children: “I am (or am not) doing a good 
job with the children. . . . I am handling 
the children well or badly.” 

When we stop and think, the appropri- 
ate answer to the first question is: “I am 
happy (or unhappy) with my wife (hus- 
band).” To say that my marriage is “suc- 
cessful,” is as incongruous as saying that 
my business is happy. A business is not 
happy nor can a marriage be successful 
in the true sense of the word, unless one 
looks upon marriage as a business. Similar 
reflections apply to the second response; a 
parent is not an executive. It may be ob- 
jected that the use of the word successful 
for happy is accidental and without signi- 
ficance. I do not think so; I believe it to 
be a reflection of deep changes in social 
attitudes. 

I do not intend to enter here into prob- 
lems of modern marriage and child-rear- 
ing, and I have only used these examples 
to point up the subtle infiltration of adult 
mechanical standards into our emotional 
life. In this connection one must realize 
that adolescence is not only a process di- 
rected outward toward an increasing mas- 
tery of external reality. It is also an inner 
process, during which the adolescent has 
to experience the world within himself 
which now, because of his time of life, is 
assuming, and should assume, vast impor- 
tance. 


A denial of development 


Insofar as we adults think of life in terms 
of “doing a good job,” we are subtly deny- 
ing opportunities for full emotional devel- 
opment to the adolescent, and are bringing 
boy-girl relationships prematurely into the 
orbit of adult realistic considerations. Dat- 
ing viewed primarily as a preparation for 
adult courtship is a case in point. Dating 
thus becomes expensive and highly ritu- 
ualized with corsage, taxi, dinner, dance, 
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all proceeding in fixed order. One senses 
in young people the inappropriate anxiety 
and the displaced focusing on aspects of 
courtship which might be tolerable and 
appropriate for the adult. 

A recent article on the high cost of dat- 
ing reveals that the average sum spent on 
“formal” college dates is thirty dollars, 
while about eighty dollars is needed to 
cover a college week-end. In accounting 
for these large sums, the author lists cer- 
tain “musts” such as corsage, dinner, taxis, 
and so on. But we adults, both as students 
of the problem and as parents, should ask 
ourselves: why are these items “musts”? 
What does it mean to have to fulfill these 
“musts”? 

As adults, we have accustomed ourselves 
to accepting the demands of convention 
and to a necessary curtailment of our emo- 
itonal life, not only because of social pres- 
sures, but because over the years we have 
chanced upon a certain way of life which 
has become relatively fixed. But when ad- 
olescent boys and girls are prematurely 

















“set,” they are forced permanently to deny 
that large part of their emotional possibili- 
ties which belongs properly to those years. 

As there is a time for laughter and a 
time for tears, so too for each age there 
are appropriate ways of experiencing life. 
Adolescents need opportunities to experi- 
ence themselves, to find out what they are 
like, in terms of feelings. We consider it 
wasteful to race a motor or let it idle, but 
it is only inefficient if you want to get 
somewhere. Perhaps the adolescent should 
be permitted to race his engine if he likes, 
or let it idle disengaged from the gears of 
adult ways. Should he fail to experience 
the emotional changes of adolescence, he 
will pass more or less directly from child- 
hood to adulthood, bypassing the gamut of 
these experiences and turning out to be a 
pseudo-mature adult—an increasingly fre- 
quent type today. 

The pursuit of the sexual drives in their 
broadest sense is directly involved in the 
process of self-discovery and self-integra- 
tion. The sexual demands that the boy 
makes on the girl and vice versa lead to a 
sharpening of the outlines of the personal- 
ity itself, as well as the differentiation be- 
tween boy and girl. This defining process 
can be of value to the adolescent only 
when it springs from a corresponding in- 
ner need and not from living up to adult 
ideas of what an adolescent should be. 


The importance of friendships 


While we are talking of heterosexual 
interests, a few words about friendship 
between young people of the same sex 
may not be amiss. Friendships (I purposely 
do not use the overworked word relation- 
ships) appear to be an essential ingredi- 
ent of adolescence. They really appear for 
the first time at this age and contribute 
powerfully to the development of the per- 
sonality. (Here, too, we often fall into 
the error of viewing adolescence as essen- 
tially preparatory, and speak condescend- 
ingly of school-girl or -boy friendships, yet 
many of our most intensive experiences 
with members of the same sex stem from 


this period and are never again repeated. ) 
In line with the increasing range of in- 
terests of the adolescent, he or she now 
forms friendships with older and. younger 
boys or girls. In this way opportunities for 
passive and active relations arise which 
are of great importance in personality de- 
velopment. With our zeal for avoiding the 
restrictions of a previous era, we should not 
go too far in filling the adolescent's time 
with contact with the opposite sex, but 
ought to bear in mind the need for close 
involvement with members of the same 
sex. 


Irresponsibility no answer 


On rereading this plea that adolescents 
be allowed to be themselves and go for- 
ward at their own pace, it occurs to me 
that it might be considered as an argument 
for indulgence and freedom from respon- 
sibility. Nothing of the sort is meant. We 
will not help the adolescent by such lax- 
ness. Indeed, some of the attitudes previ- 
ously mentioned are themselves connected 
with excessive indulgence and freedom. 
For instance, if the grownup views ado- 
lescence as the threshold of adulthood, he 
or she may well say: “Oh, let him have his 
fun. It doesn’t matter if he spends pretty 
freely now ($30 for a date); he'll have to 
buckle down soon enough.” But if the 
adolescent is to experience these years of 
his life in the appropriate manner, it may 
very well matter. 

Nor do I mean, by the premature infil- 
tration of adult ideals, that the adult 
should keep his opinions to himself so as 
not to impose his ideas. Such a procedure 
surrounds the adolescent with an artificial 
vacuum. Just as he defines his personality 
through give and take with companions of 
various ages, so too he can benefit from 
an exchange with his parents. The adoles- 
cent is entitled to know his parents’ views 
on problems involved in the boy-girl re- 
lationships. How far the parent will go in 
insisting that the young person adopt his 
standards is a matter of the individual 
parent's philosophy. 
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Certainly parents must have their own 
ideas of right and wrong in the field of 
adolescent heterosexual relationships, and 
also be well aware of.the points where 
they are unclear, hesitant and in doubt. 
The extent to which they communicate 
their ideas and doubts to adolescents will 
depend very much on their intuitive esti- 
mate of their children’s maturity. 

Because of the flux and clash of moral 
ideas in our present age, many people 
seek the reassurance of positive standards 
elsewhere, and go to the physician for 
commandments. They hope the problem 
will be solved if they can be guided by an 
answer to the question: is a given activity 
healthy or unhealthy? As already indi- 
cated, such answers are no substitute for 
ideas of one’s own and are a meager diet 
to offer one’s adolescent children. 

A last word is necessary about the ex- 
tent to which a parent can help his grow- 
ing adolescent in the face of social forces 
which oppose healthy growth. Let us, for 
example, consider the ideal of glamor as 
fostered by the movies and their sister 
industry, advertising. Glamor, as viewed 
by these businesses, becomes a matter of 
technology. With the proper deodorant, 
_teeth straightening, “uplift” garments, 
weight reduction, etc., etc. a girl becomes 
glamorous: the application of the belt- 
conveyor system to the’ problem of indi- 
viduality. How many are influenced by 
this ideology? There is no proven answer 
to that question, but I believe its influence 
should not be underestimated. 


Strong forces to combat 


There are many examples of the shallow 
view of personality as something to be 
achieved externally. It appears to me that 
parents today are confronted by social 
forces in some ways possibly stronger than 
the influence they individually can exert— 
forces inimical to the creative blossoming 
of personality during adolescence. It is as- 
tounding, when one thinks of all the fuss 
that is made today over “teen-agers” and 
“youth” that we still need to enquire how 
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receptive, fundamentally, is our society to 
adolescence? 

The question is important because par- 
ents’ efforts face a limiting factor in these 
inhibiting social forces. They can go just 
so far in their individual efforts to help 
their adolescent sons and daughters with 
their relations with the opposite sex; a fur- 
ther significant advance can only be 
achieved through the cooperative efforts of 
parents. 


The parents’ contribution 


Research, combining the insights from 
various fields, which would help us de-- 
scribe social norms for creative living dur- 
ing adolescence is much needed, and could 
be stimulated and supported by parents 
working together through community chan- 
nels. But even without waiting for the 
results of such research, parents them- 
selves can scrutinize adolescent folkways 
through the lens of common sense. Such 
topics as dating, going steady, scholastic 
work, extracurricular activity, and especi- 
ally the intangible emotional atmosphere 
surrounding these activities, are all legiti- 
mate subjects for parental discussion. Some 
may object and say that in their day all 
this analysis was unnecessary. The hard 
reality, however, is that times have 
changed. We are living in a society which 
engenders many new doubts, uncertain- 
ties and pressures, and it is important to 
remember that the contradictions in this 
society impinge with especial and disturb- 
ing force on the adolescent. Research find- 
ings into the effect of such contradictions 
will, one hopes, indicate steps toward some 
social reorganization which will minimize 
unrealistic anxiety, stresses and _ strains. 
This prospect need not cause parents un- 
easiness. Rather, they may feel some 
optimism that orderly social changes, at- 
tuned to the psycho-social needs of young 
people, will permit a more harmonious 
meshing of the adolescent process with the 
social structure. 


Reprints of this article will be available from 
CSAA for 15¢ a copy. 




















When children face social issues 


At what age are youngsters ready 
for involvement in the 


social questions of today? 


A child’s contact with social prob- 
lems is gained largely through two ave- 
nues: the talk he hears in his home and 
the material brought to him via the vari- 
ous news channels of our society—televi- 
sion, radio, moving pictures and printed 
pages. Of these, during the early years the 
most potent influence is what happens in 
the family. 

Realizing this, many parents feel a bit 
uneasy. Some, desiring to protect young 
children from what they see as the over- 
whelming insecurities of a harsh world, 
make a practice of saving important 
“grown-up talk” for discussion after the 
children’s bedtime. If a question is too 
pressing to be delayed, they send the 
youngsters off to play somewhere out of 
earshot, or even resort to a code of cryptic 
language. 

At the opposite extreme are parents who 
are so imbued with a particular point of 
view which is important to them, that they 
begin almost from infancy to instruct 
their children in facts and attitudes about 
complex issues. These young folks may 
learn to parrot their parents’ favorite epi- 
grams about peace, race relations, politi- 
cal issues or taxes. Often the youngsters 
give a precocious appearance of having 
mastered high-order abstractions, when in 
fact they have only a confused idea as to 
what the words mean. 

Trying to stake out a path between these 


By William W. Wattenberg 


two extremes, psychologists often tell par- 
ents, “Wait until the child is ready. Then, 
as soon as he is ready, answer his ques- 
tions at the level on which he asks them.” 
This sounds simple and obvious. Yet, in 
practice, the advice too often turns out 
to be vague. 

The basic question seems to be: “When 
is ‘ready’? How do you know? What are 
the signs?” Usually, it is assumed that 
there is a simple and clear signal of read- 
iness. When a child is ready, he will ask 
questions. Sometimes, indeed, it happens 
just exactly that way. Sometimes, how- 
ever, readiness is more difficult to judge. 

The readiness of a child to put his mind 
to any social question depends in part on 
how real the influence of that problem 
is in relation to his own family. Thus, to a 
five-year old whose father is in Korea, war 
can have a reality and a concreteness it 
would not have for a ten-year old whose 
father is in a stable occupation in no way 
touched by war or war production. A child 
living in a family having a fixed income 
may hear rising prices so constantly dis- 
cussed by his parents that this problem 
has real meaning for him. To take an 
extreme example, a bus strike may arouse 
more thought in a child whose family 
owns no car than in a boy or girl in a two- 
car family. Similarly, a steel strike will 
have a less immediate impact on most 
children’s lives than a milk drivers’ strike. 
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Helps take the worry 
and perplexity 
out of raising 
teen-age 
children 


HOW 
TO LIVE 
WITH YOUR 
TEEN-AGER 


By Dorothy W. Baruch 


The author of the best-selling 
New Ways in Discipline, one of 
America’s foremost child psychol- 
ogists, now offers a helpful, real- 
istic book on adolescence. Basing 
her approach on mutual under- 
standing between parent and 
child, she discusses sex education, 
independence, jobs, friends, 
clothes, and the special problems 
of adopted children and broken 


homes, 


“An excellent book full of con- 
crete examples and the kind of 
specific advice that parents often 
want and can seldom find.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Illustrated. $3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., N. Y. 36 


The situation, then, provides in itself 
one indication that there may be a cer- 
tain degree of readiness to discuss or 
think about social questions. If a child’s 
life is directly and obviously influenced by 
a problem, there is need for his adults to 
give him some explanation of it in a way 
that he can understand. At first thought, 
we might assume that in so obvious a case 
the youngster would be asking questions. 
Yet, this is not always true. 


Avoiding touchy spots 


Children are sensitive to the feelings of 
their grownups. Many, when they sense 
that an area is one which pains mother 
or father, act considerately: they cease to 
probe the touchy spot. Rather than seek 
answers to their questions at home, they 
may search outside. Basically, this is an 
unhealthy development. Too often, fright- 
ened fantasies provide a distorted picture 
of what is involved. The child’s life may 
be poisoned by an interconnected mass of 
insecurities centered about the not-to-be- 
looked-at question. This can function much 
as a focus of infection in his emotional life. 

For parents, the fundamental question 
is not whether to open discussion. That 
must be done. Rather, the main issue is 
the kind and complexity of detail with 
which the social problem is to be ap- 
proached. Initially, a safe guide is to use 
an approach as similar as possible to that 
used when talking about other issues that 
are less emotionally charged. Then, once 
the youngster knows he can explore the 
area, his own queries are likely to be a 
safe guide. Here, as in sex education, it is 
wise not to volunteer details until they are 
requested. 

In many cases, parents want children to 
see a connection between their own lives 
and various social issues. They take the 
position that no life is isolated from any 
other. As they see the world, all human 
beings are interrelated. Therefore, any 
child’s life is influenced by all events. The 
only question they see is the speed with 
which this realization can be driven home. 














Accordingly, they tend to force interest. 

The chances are that children growing 
up in homes where the adults are sensi- 
tive to social issues will themselves devel- 
op such interests at a relatively early age. 
Indeed, the greatest danger is that, lack- 
ing faith in that eventuality, parents will 
push children too hard. If this is done, 
there is the risk that during the revolt 
phases of pre-adolescence and adolescence, 
the child may develop an antipathy to the 
very matters upon which he feels his 
grownups have harped, Social sensitivity 
may then join the violin and ballet slip- 
pers on the rubbish heap of disowned par- 
ental ambitions. 

For this type of situation, the question 
of readiness may be answered in the same 
way as the question of readiness for read- 
ing, bicycle-riding and sex education: 
adults are best advised to let the youngster 
live according to his own needs and in- 
terests. This may well mean he will spend 
most of his days outside school hours in 
play with other children the same age. 
When he is ready to turn to other matters, 
he will begin to raise questions. 


When no questions are asked 


But, it will be argued, what if the ques- 
tions never come? Isn't this merely a psy- 
chological equivalent of isolationism? The 
parent worried about this too often forgets 
that children overhear what grownups dis- 
cuss. Part of every youngster’s normal ex- 
perience includes being present when big 
people are conversing about topics with 
which the child has no immediate interest. 
Sooner or later, however, these mysterious 
subjects being to make some sense. Or per- 
haps some item seen on television reminds 
the child of something mother or father 
talked about. Then, if parents are around 
enough of the time, an opening question 
finally is asked. If it is answered for just 
what it asks, more will come in good time. 

Isn't this relying too much on chance? 
Not at all. In most communities the air is 
so alive with social questions that the 
child’s failure to notice them is a definite 


sign that there is no readiness. Television, 
radio and newspapers present many ques- 
tions. Listen, for example, to Captain 
Video and see how much is made of is- 
sues like peace, liberty and fair play. Look 
at newspaper headlines over an average 
week; only a blind child can avoid at least 
recognizing terms like Communism, civil 
rights and strikes. 

For those children whose parents are 
active in dealing with social questions, 
there is another force that tends to create 
interest. The parents go out to attend meet- 
ings and work on committees. Some plan- 
ning sessions are apt to take place in the 
home, too, from which the child may be 
excluded. All this calls for an explanation. 
First the youngster asks, “Where are you 
going?” Then, “Why do you have to go 
to that old meeting?” or “Why are all those 
people coming to our house?” 


The honest answer is a brief explana- 
tion of what the meeting is about. A long 
speech on the whole issue is not required. 
Remember the question is why the parent 


Let’s call a truce on 
“the war between generations” 


James Lee Ellennood 


ONE GENERATION 
AFTER ANOTHER 


By the author of 
There's No Place Like Home 


It’s been going on now for some time 
—the traditional battle between 
“Mother knows best” and “I don’t 
want to eat my spinach!” This warm, 
humorous and authoritative book—by 
an outstanding expert on child-parent 
relations—shows how a working truce 
may be achieved with honor to both 
sides. Here is realistic advice on how 
to deal with problems of tantrums, 
food, clothing, home and school .. . 
and how through love and mutual 
tolerance children and their parents 
can achieve a greater understanding. 
$3.00 at all bookstores. 
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is going away, or why the child cannot 
play in the family living room on a cer- 
tain evening—not what are the merits and 
demerits of a particular viewpoint. How- 
ever it is easy to say simply, “So that our 
city will be a better place for you,” or 
“So that more people can have good medi- 
cal care for their children.” The “Why?” 
and “How?” of these answers may be a 
while in coming. But, as surely as day 
dawns, they will come. 


How about “leading questions"? 

A long period of patient waiting for 
those first questions and for the later, more 
sharply aimed ones, is often more than 
parents can take. There are few feelings 
as frustrating as holding oneself in check, 
doing nothing, while the world goes grog- 
gily to the damnation bow-wows. Accord- 
ingly, despite all the advice of all the ex- 
perts, some parents will try to force the 
pace just a little. Surely a few leading 
questions will do no harm. Maybe all the 
pump of curiosity needs is a little discreet 
priming. Maybe. The temptation is se- 
ductive as can be. However, it is well here 
to recognize the similarity between this 
type of “priming” and that by which over- 
anxious parents cause their children to be- 
come feeding problems. They start by try- 
ing to get just one more spoonful swal- 
lowed. Resisting the pressure and sensing 
the grownup’s anxiety, the youngster acts in 
a negative fashion. Similarly, parental anx- 
iety about recognition of social issues may 


boomerang. The best and surest strategy 


remains that of letting a child have a hap- 
py, secure, childish childhood and relying 
upon maturity to make him want to be like 
the grownups who protected and nurtured 
him. 


The flustered answer 


This is only one side of the picture. On 
the other side are the parents who are 
taken aback by a first question. Social is- 
sues often being tricky, they give a “hush- 
up” or flustered answer. This may be a 
tip-off to the child that he has ventured in- 
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to uncomfortable territory. Must the par- 
ent now wait to undo the damage until an- 
other question is asked? Perhaps there will 
be no such second chance. This is too real 
a risk to be denied. Probably the best tac- 
tic here calls for taking the bull by the 
horns. As soon as possible, it would be a 
good idea for the parent to reopen the 
question and give the reply which upon 
fuller consideration seems wise. 

There is another problem which arises 
from the strategy of waiting for children to 
take the lead in asking questions. As in sex 
education, may they not sometimes fail to 
ask for information which they need? For 
instance, it is necessary for parents to pre- 
pare a girl for menstruation and a boy for 
seminal emissions before they have the 
first experience. The damage resulting 
from waiting for a question that never 
comes is greater than the risk of volunteer- 
ing discussion ahead of time. 


Clear and present possibilities 


The basic issue in this type of situation 
may be the reality of the impending event 
for which the child should be prepared. 
Sex maturation is a clear case. Even if no 
question is asked, the parents’ statement, 
“Soon this will happen to you,” is suffi- 
cient to create interest. 

Thus, for example, the parents of a Ne- 
gro, Mexican, Jewish or other minority- 
group child may want to prepare a young- 
ster to cope with discrimination. Circum- 
stances may emphasize the issue, as where 
a Negro child raised in New York is to ac- 
company the family on a visit to grand- 
parents in Georgia. 

Other developments may offer equally 
clear and present possibilities. Thus, if a 
minority-group family buys a home in a 
hitherto restricted residential area, a child 
from one of the old-timer homes will hear 
bitter remarks from many adults, and his 
parents may want to immunize him against 
the poison of prejudice. Likewise, as a 
labor-management dispute heads toward 
the show-down stage, or international ten- 
sions build toward a crisis, parents may 
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No longer need young children wait to 
enjoy the books which have provided so 
much enjoyment for generations of young- 
sters that they have become childhood 
classics. Here they are in simple story and 
picture versions that are just right for ages 
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want to take the initiative in opening dis- 
cussion. 

In such a situation, two steps may be 
taken. First, the parent outlines for the 
child what is probably going to happen. At 
this point, all that is necessary is to arouse 
the youngster’s interest. Then, if there is 
readiness, this initial explanation is ab- 
sorbed and questions flow. If there is no 
genuine readiness, the explanation arouses 
no apparent reaction. However, the new 
situation described by the parent may at 
least stir an interest which otherwise would 
be dormant. 

An analogy may make this process clear. 
In an emergency, a comparatively young 
child may be left to take care of a younger 
brother or sister. The fact that the emer- 
gency requires this arrangement may en- 
able the child to muster resources of ma- 
turity that under normal circumstances 
would not be tapped. This does not mean 
that he is ready to take charge of his broth- 
er or sister day in and day out. There is 
here a readiness available only when cir- 
cumstances require it. 


Guard reserves of maturity 


But let us be careful how we accept and 


use this readiness to rise to special occa- 
sions; it is all too easy for the over-en- 
thusiastic adult to convince himself that 
every situation is a special occasion. Vivid 
illustrations of this delusion were furnished 
on every hand during the 1950 period of 
the civilian defense movement, when hys- 
terical grownups in many cities were eager 
to give children instructions for meeting 
remote atom bomb contingencies. 

If children are forced to draw on re- 
serves of maturity too often they may be- 
come hardened and cynical. This is the 
familiar story of the boy who cried “Wolf,” 
only the roles are reversed. It is the grown- 
up who cries “Wolf,” and the children who 
learn not to respond. 

In summary, then, we may say that un- 
der ordinary circumstances children’s 
awareness of social problems and readiness 
to talk about them will show itself in the 
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same way that readiness appears in regard 
to arithmetic, dancing and baseball. Sur- 
rounded by a culture in which social issues 
are of paramount importance, and growing 
up among adults who ‘talk about them, 
children will begin to think and to ques- 
tion in their own way, at their own good 
time. If such requests for help are met at 
the child’s own level, this interest will grow 
and develop. 


However, it is necessary sometimes to 
step ahead, without waiting for children to 
set the pace. This is indicated when social 
problems have an immediate and direct ef- 
fect on a child’s life or when there is a 
clear probability that there will be such 
direct impact in the near future. At such 
times, adults will have to take the initia- 
tive. Under such circumstances, children 
often reveal a reserve of maturity and read- 
iness from which they can be helped to 
gain personal security. This reserve is 
precious and should be kept intact against 
emergencies. 


There is much evidence to show that the 
children who have been allowed to live 
fully as children are the ones who grow up 
to be courageous and responsible people. 
And these are the qualities which offer our 
best hope for dealing with social problems 
in any era. 


Informative report 


A highly informative report entitled “Biennial 
Report on Community, Family and Child Welfare” 
has just been issued by the United Nations. Indi- 
vidual reports from many countries around the globe 
furnish summary information on a wide range of 
subjects such as family counseling services, family 
allowances, family life education, child and youth 
welfare, mental health, education and recreation. 
Obtainable from Columbia University Press, New 
York, at $3.00. 


Greeting cards 


The Christmas greeting cards shown opposite may 
be obtained from the UNICEF Greeting Card Fund, 
United Nations, New York, for $1.00 per box of 
ten cards. 





All the world’s 
children play 


These greeting cards, being sold for 
the benefit of UNICEF, show clock- 


wise: 


Kite Flying in Peru, Hop-Scotch in Pak- 
istan, Blind Man's Buff in Greece, Hide 
and Seek in the Middle East, Greased 
Pole in the Philippines. 
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Collections 


*A BOOK OF THE SEASONS. An anthology made 
and decorated by Eve Garnett. Bentley. $2.75. 
Delicate pictures with verse deftly selected from 
many sources flow together to trace the course 
of the seasons in their many moods. (8-11) 

THE MOON IS SHINING BRIGHT AS DAY. Se- 
lected and with an introduction by Ogden Nash. 
Lippincott. $3. A distinguished anthology of 
poems old and new, grave and gay. (12 and over) 

*EYES OF BOYHOOD. Edited « Clyde Brion 
Davis. Lippincott. $3.75. Humor and _ tragedy 
jostle each other in these exceptional selections 
from outstanding American authors that capture 
the immortal essence of boyhood. (12 and over) 

FUN, FUN, FUN. Selected by Phyllis R. Fenner. 
Watts. $2.50. Well-chosen, humorous stories for 
older children. (12 and over) 

SPACE, SPACE, SPACE. Selected by William 
Sloane. Watts. $2.50. Top-notch stories of the 
world of tomorrow for space-minded youngsters 
of today. (12 and over ) 

*STORIES OF THE SEA. Selected by Phyllis R. 
Fenner. Illus. by Kurt Werth. Knopf. $3. An out- 
standing collection of tales of adventure, some 
from books out of print, by an expert anthologist. 
(12 and over ) 

BATTLE STATIONS: True Stories of Men in War. 
Selected by Margaret C. Scoggin. Knopf. $3. 
Danger and death on land, in the air and on the 
sea in World War II, thrillingly and realistically 
recounted. (12 and over) 


Christmas 


THE CHRISTMAS BUNNY. Written and illus. by 
Will and Nicolas. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. Davy’s 
Christmas Eve dream of frolic with the animals 
in the woods seems very real in exciting modern 
pictures. (5-7 ) 

NOEL FOR JEANNE-MARIE. Written and illus. 
by Francoise. Scribners. $2.25. Pére Noél brings 
joy to Jeanne-Marie and her pet lamb. Charming 
pictures. (5-7) 
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° THE HEIR TO CHRISTMAS. By Patricia Gordon. 
Illus. by Garry MacKenzie. Viking. $2. A legacy 
of old toys brings family warmth to a little boy's 
lonely Christmas. (7-9) 

STAR OF WONDER. By Robert R. Coles and 
Frances Frost. Illus. by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey. 
$2.25. The Star of Bethlehem shines again in 
the Planetarium. Reverence and spiritual insight 
illumine the scientific explanation. (8 and over) 

°AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. Doubleday. $3. Songs for Christmas, 
oct ig aspects of the season, in a book high- 
lighted by captivating pictures. (all ages) 


For the youngest: under five 


*SLEEPY ABC. By Margaret Wise Brown. Illus. 
by Esphyr Slobodkina. Lothrop. $2. A relaxing 
ABC with refreshing pictures. 

IT IS NIGHT. Written and illus. by Phyllis Rowand. 
Harper. $1.75. Cozy, gentle going-to-sleep book 
with unusual soft pictures to match. 

BABY’S FRIENDS. Written and illus. by Char- 
lotte Steiner. Peggy Cloth-Books. $1.50. Washable 
cloth book of animal pictures with its own at- 
tached toy. 

*BABY FARM ANIMALS. Written and illus. by 
Garth Williams. Simon & Schuster. $1. Baby ani- 
mals — from pigs to puppies — look out with ap- 
pealing eyes from the cardboard pages of this 
perfect book for small hands. 

GREEN EYES. Written and illus. by A. Birnbaum. 
Capitol. $2.50. Large, unusual water-colors tell 
a gentle story about familiar farm animals. 

ANOTHER DAY. Written and illus. by Marie Hall 
Ets. Viking. $1.75. A small boy and his fancied 
animal friends have a frolic in the woods in a 
simple repetitive tale with amusing pictures. 

6 O'CLOCK ROOSTER. Written and illus. by Mel- 
vern Barker. Oxford. $2.50. A little city boy visits 
his country cousin and gradually gets used to 
the country noises. 


*LITTLE FRIGHTENED TIGER.. By Golden 




















MacDonald. Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Double- 
day. $2.50. An endearing fable wherein a baby 
tiger learns that everyone is afraid of something. 

*THE VERY LITTLE GIRL. By Phyllis Krasilov- 
sky. Illus. by Ninon. Doubleday. $1.50. Delicate 
pictures follow a little girl as she grows, until 
she’s quite big enough to be helpful. 

FAST IS NOT A LADYBUG. By Miriam Schlein. 
Illus. by Leonard Kessler. Scott. $1.75. The con- 
cepts of “slow” and “fast” contrasted in modern 
pictures which explain the text. 

HIPPETY HOP AROUND THE BLOCK. By 
Gladys M. Horn. Illus. by Dorcas. Whitman. 15¢. 
A little boy’s walk in the city. described in appeal- 
ing verse in a friendly little book. 

KIKI GOES TO CAMP. Written and illus. by Char- 
lotte Steiner. Doubleday. $1.50. Another picture- 
story about Kiki and her happy little adventures. 

HURRAH FOR FREDDIE! Written and illus. by 
Robert Bright with Dorothy Brett. Doubleday. 
$2. Jaunty fantasy about a toy drummer who 
woke up the Queen on her Coronation Day. 

A DAY WITH DADDY. By Alvin Tresselt. Illus. 
by Helen Heller. Lothrop. $1.50. Clear photo- 
sraphs take a child through the day’s routines. 

ON A SUMMER DAY. Written and illus. by Lois 
Lenski. Oxford. $1.25. Short rhymes and _ at- 
7 soa pictures provide entertainment and play 
ideas. 

LITTLE GOLDEN BOOKS, Simon & Schuster. 
25¢ each. 

*WIGGLES. By Louise Woodcock. Illus. by El- 
oise Wilkin. 

ANIMAL FRIENDS. By Jane Werner. Illus. by 
Garth Williams. 

THE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF. Illus. by 
Richard Scarry. 

WONDER BOOKS. 25¢ each. 

*WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE. By Ralph 
B. Raphael. Illus. by Art Seiden. 

WHO LIKES DINNER? By Evelyn Beyer. Illus. 
by Dellwyn Cunningham. 

PETER GOES TO SCHOOL. By Wanda Rogers 
House. Illus. by Hal W. Doremus. 

THE MAGIC WORD. By Charlotte Zolotow. 
Illus. by Eleanor Dart. 

GUESS WHAT? By Leonore Klein. Illus. by 
Ruth Wood. 

JOLLY BOOKS. 25¢ 

UP GOES THE HOUSE. By Harry Gustavson. 
Illus. by Robert Doremus. 

Inexpensive, colorful picture-books about every- 

day things and interests in a child’s world. 


Ages five, six and seven 


HOTSPUR. Written and illus. by Mariana. Lothrop. 
$1.25. The daring adventures of a runaway toy 
horse in a rollicking small picture-story. 

BERTIE BEAR’S CIRCUS. 

WOLFY’S REWARD. 

HORACE HEDGEHOG’S FIREWORK. 

Written and illus. by Geoffrey Higham. British 
Book Center. 75¢ each. Tiny, attractively illus- 
trated books each telling a lively animal story. 

*JOURNEY CAKE, HO! By Ruth Sawyer. Illus. 
by Robert McCloskey. Viking. $2.50. The journey 
cake and the boy go a-journeying and come home 
at last. The “Gingerbread Boy” pattern in a new 
folk tale, with exuberant pictures. 

PITSCHI. Written and illus. by Hans Fischer. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. Exciting pictures illustrate the 
old story of a kitten who wanted to be something 
else, but found being himself was best after all. 


*FLORINA AND THE WILD BIRD. By Alois 


Carigiet. Illus. by Selina Chonz. Oxford. $3. A 
summer idyll in the Swiss Alps in which Ursli 
appears again with his sister in a poetic tale, ex- 
quisitely pictured. 

NO DUCKS FOR DINNER. By Rosalys Hall. Illus. 
by Kurt Werth. Oxford. $2.50. Delightful non- 
sense about a bus driver and his troublesome 
passengers in the French countryside. 

*MADELINE’S RESCUE. Written and illus. by 
Ludwig Bemelmans. Viking. $3. Another rhymed 
adventure of the spirited little French girl and a 
boarding school dog in a captivating picture book. 

*TIM IN DANGER. Written and illus. by Edward 
Ardizzone. Oxford. $2. Further adventures of that 
redoubtable, small, sea-going hero, Tim, and his 
friend Charlotte, in a hilarious tale with funnier- 
than-ever pictures. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK VOYAGE. Written and illus. by 
Erling Gunnar Fischer. Ariel. $2.50. From Sweden 
comes this jolly picture-tale of two children and ; 
their voyage to Africa. 

PETUNIA TAKES A TRIP. Written and illus. by 
Roger Duvoisin. Knopf. $2. That lovable silly 
goose has further adventures, this time exploring 
the big city, in amusing pictures and text. 

THE SAILOR DOG. By Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by Garth Williams. Simon & Schuster. 25¢. 
Scuppers, a very individual dog, loves life on the 

ounding main. Pictures catch the spirit. 

THE MAILBOX TAKES A HOLIDAY. Written 
and illus. by F. J. Jupo. Macmillan. $1. The frolic- 
some adventures of a mailbox, a street waste- 
basket and a traffic light AWOL. 

BOXES. By Jean Merrill. Illus. by Ronni Solbert. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. How the whole town 
came to realize that boxes are important makes 
an amusing picture-story. 

THE COW VOYAGE. Written and illus. by Earle 
Goodenow. Knopf. $2. Colorful, humorous pic- 
tures enliven this tale of a little girl and her 
wonderful musical cows. 

THE POPCORN DRAGON. By Jane Thayer. Illus. 
by Jay Hyde Barnum. Morrow. $2. A show-off 
dragon and his animal friends make an amusing, 
easy-to-read fantasy. 

THE HORSE WITH THE EASTER BONNET. By 
Jane Thayer. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barnum. Mor- 
row. $2. An Easter bonnet inspires tired Josie to 
pull her carriage through the park with new 


sparkle. 

THE AMBITIOUS ELEPHANT. Written and illus. 
by Katherine Wood. McKay. $1.50. In practicing 
her act a performing elephant turns a town 
upside-down. 

SUZY AND THE DOG SCHOOL. By Esther Mac- 
Lellan and Catherine Schroll. Illus. by Margaret 
Bradfield. Ariel. $1.75. Nonsensical picture-tale 
of a lovable cocker spaniel and her proud mo- 
ment. 

SAM AND THE INKSPOT. Written and illus. by 
Margaret S. Johnson. Morrow. $2. Simple ad- 
ventures of a kitten and puppy with attractive 
pictures. Excellent for first readers. 


A HOUSE FOR LEANDER. By Rebecca K. Sprin- 
kle. Illus. by Maurice W. Robertson. Abingdon. 
$1.50. A boy gets the dog he longs for and a 
specially designed dog house, too. 

HIDE-AWAY PUPPY. By Jessica Potter Broderick. 
Illus. by Dotti. Rand McNally. 25¢. Adventures 
of a runaway puppy in which the reader helps 
in the hunt. 

JONATHAN. By Sally Scott. Illus. by Beth Krush. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. Tongue-in-cheek humor in 
the story of a wise cat who trains his new owners 
to his own taste. 
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HECTOR AND MR. MURFIT. Written and illus. 
by Audrey Chalmers. Viking. $1.75. Too big for 
a house in the city, a lovable dog finds a satis- 
fying solution. Brief text and many pictures in- 
vite the beginning reader. 

DYNAMITE. Written and illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Aladdin. $2. Real “western” of a boy and his 
horse told simply enough for young listeners, and 
with action enough for self-readers. 

THE GOLDEN BUNNY. By Margaret Wise Brown. 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.50. Rhythmic prose and gentle verse about 
rabbits and other creatures in a colorful picture- 


*PETER’S LONG WALK. By Lee Kingman. Illus. 
by Barbara Cooney. Doubleday. $2.50. Endearing 
pictures follow Peter as he walks in the woods 
and encounters many creatures in his search for 
a playmate. 

*FOLLOW THE ROAD. By Alvin Tresselt. Illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. $2. The little boy 
stopped to play, but the road went on and on; 
where it went and what it passed makes a beauti- 
ful picture-book. 

MICHAEL’S FRIENDS. By Rose Dobbs. Illus. by 
Flavia Gag. Coward-McCann. $2. A small city 
boy’s search for friends is rewarded in a pleas- 
antly repetitive story with amusing pictures. 

THE QUIET MOTHER AND THE NOISY 


LITTLE BOY. By Charlotte Zolotow. Illus. bv 


Kurt Werth. Lothrop. $2. A mother who liked 
uiet and a small boy who liked noise discover 
that they both prefer some of each. 

°THE TAMING OF TOBY. By Jerrold Beim. Illus. 
by Tracy Sugarman. Morrow. $2. A lively boy 
finds out why he must conform in school in a 
story told with humor and sympathy. 

ERIC ON THE DESERT. By Jerrold Beim. Illus. by 
Louis Darling. Morrow. $2. Inviting, easy-to-read 
little-boy story about things that happen on the 
Arizona desert. 

STEPHEN’S TRAIN. By Margaret G. Otto. Illus. 
by Mary Stevens. Holt. $2. A small boy’s first 
train ride by himself is made memorable by all the 
nice people he meets. 

#TOMMY AND DEE-DEE. Written and illus. by 
Yen Liang. Oxford. $1.50. International under- 
standing on the very youngest level in a picture- 
story showing how much alike are small Ameri- 
cans and small Chinese. 

THE ANIMAL TRAIN. By Catherine Woolley. II- 
lus. by Robb Beebe. Morrow. $2.50. A group of 
lively and funny stories excellent for reading 
aloud or self-reading. 


Ages seven, eight and nine 


SCRAMBLED EGGS SUPER. Written and illus. 
by Dr. Seuss. Random. $2.50. Riotous humor in 
picture and verse as another enterprising Seuss 
creature hunts uncommon eggs for a super deluxe 


dish. 

*CINDERELLA’S MOUSE AND OTHER FAIRY 
TALES. Written and illus. by Rosalie K. Fry. 
Dutton. $2. Extraordinarily delicate and enchant- 
ing original fairy tales, especially for little girls. 

*THE MAGIC FISHBONE. By Charles Dickens. 
Illus. by Louis Slobodkin. Vanguard. $2.50. The 
rare combination of humor and fantasy in Dickens’ 
tale will be welcomed by a new generation of 
children in this delightfully illustrated edition. 

THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER. By Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. Illus. by Marcia Brown. Scribners. 
$2.25. This most profound and sad Andersen fan- 
tasy presented in a beautiful picture-book; not 
for the very young reader. 
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*THE MAGIC BALL FROM MARS. By Carl L. 
Biemiller. Illus. by Kathleen Voute. Morrow. 
$2.50. Tender story of a little boy, a flying saucer 
and a man from Mars. 

LITTLE WITCH. By Anna Elizabeth Bennett. Il- 
lus. by Helen Stone. Lippincott. $2.50. A witch’s 
daughter rebels and finally succeeds in achieving 
the status of respectability. 

THE WONDERFUL FASHION DOLL. Written 
and illus. by Laura Bannon. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.25. A little girl’s search for a fashion doll be- 
longing to her great, great, great grandmother, in 
an easy-to-read story. 

WINONA’S PONY CART. By Maud Hart Love- 
lace. Illus. by Vera Neville. Crowell. $2. A birth- 

day party and its happy aftermath in an appeal- 

ing Hitec story of small-town Minnesota not 


too long ago. 

THREE BIRTHDAY WISHES. By Ruth Langland 
Holberg. Illus. by Lisl Weil. Crowell. $2.50, Hap- 
py doings of the twins, Bobby and Nancy, and 
their old friend the Catnip Man, with humorous 
illustrations. 

A PONY WORTH HIS SALT. By Elizabeth Hub- 
bard Lansing. Illus. by Barbara Cooney. Crowell. 
$2. Adventures and misadventures of three chil- 
dren and their pony on a farm. Enchanting pic- 


tures. 

JUDY JO’S MAGIC ISLAND. Written and illus. by 
Mabel Betsy Hill. Lippincott. $2.50. Exciting 
summer adventures of a little girl and her friends 
make enjoyable reading. 

SAL FISHER, BROWNIE SCOUT. By L. S. Gard- 
ner. Illus. by Mary Stevens. Watts. $2. Brownie 
scouts, present and future, will cherish this warm 
story of a good troop. 

*BEANIE. By Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. Illus. by 
Ruth Carroll. Oxford. $2.50. A small boy and his 
birthday pup go after a bear, and vice versa, in 
a beautifully illustrated tale of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

CIRCUS, APRIL FIRST. Written and illus. by 
Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. $2. April fool’s day 
and a red, white and blue elephant combine to 
create happy excitement. 

*ICE CREAM FOR TWO. Written and illus. by 
Clare Turlay Newberry. Harper. $2.50. Ice cream 
for breakfast on an unforgettable day for Bruce, 
his kitten and his mother in a touching story 
with exquisite pictures. 

LUCKY BLACKY. By Eunice Lackey. Illus. by 
Winifred Greene. Watts. $2.50. A stray cat wins 
friends and influences people in an easy-to-read, 
gaily illustrated story. 

THE UNRULY ROBIN. Written and illus. by Dora- 
thea Dana. Abelard. $2.50. Humor and warm 
family details give special appeal to this story 
of the raising of a bird. 

°SHADRACH. By Meindert DeJong. Illus. by 
Maurice Sendak. Harper. $2.50. Sensitive story 
of little Davie and his black rabbit, and the mir- 
acle of owning a living thing. A book for parents 
to share with children. 

THE BEATINEST BOY. By Jesse Stuart. Illus. by 
Robert G. Henneberger. Whittlesey. $2.25. An 
orphaned boy shows his love for his grandmother 
by his ingenuity in making her Christmas present. 

HOLIDAY ON WHEELS. By Catherine Woolley. 
Illus. by Iris Beatty Johnson. Morrow. $2.50. 
Another book about David, full of realism, and 
humor and fine father-son experiences. 

EDDIE’S PAY DIRT. Written and illus. by Carolyn 
Haywood. Morrow. $2.50. Eddie Wilson returns 
from Texas with various strange treasures which 


will delight his old friends. 











THREE BOYS AND A TUGBOAT. By Nan Hayden 
Agle and Ellen Wilson. Illus. by Marian Honig- 
man. Scribners. $2.25. This time the lively triplets 
have a real sea-going adventure on their uncle’s 
tugboat. Good for self-reading. 

DONNY AND COMPANY. By Elizabeth Kinsey. 
Illus. by Mary Stevens. Watts. $2.50. Easy-to- 
read account of a small boy’s busy summer with 
his friends and family in a small town. 

STAR OF WILD HORSE CANYON. By Clyde 
Robert Bulla. Illus. by Grace Paull. Crowell. $2. 
A boy acquires a horse of his own in this pleasant, 
easy-to-read “western.” 

BIG BLACK HORSE. By Walter Farley. Random. 
$1. The beloved Black Stallion story adapted by 
its author for younger readers in py few striking 
picture-book. 

THE HEART FOR BASEBALL. By Marion Renick. 
Illus. by Paul Galdone. Scribners. $2.25. A lively 
baseball story for beginning players and readers. 

EVERYDAY ADVENTURE STORIES. Messner. 
$1.60 each. 

BROWNIE MAKES THE HEADLINES. By Ted 
Wear. Illus. by Louis J. Ravielli. 

PEANUT BUTTER MASCOT. By Helen D. 
Olds. Illus. by Ursula Koering. 

Two of a useful series of informational, easy-to- 

read stories, the first about the making of a news- 

paper, the second, a trip through a peanut-butter 

actory. 

EAGLE FEATHER. By Clyde Robert Bulla. Illus. 
by Tom Two Arrows. Crowell. $2.50. Sturdy, 
satisfying tale of an Indian boy’s summer expe- 
riences with too-grasping relatives. Invitingly 
printed for self-reading. 

*MAGIC MAIZE. Written and illus. by Mary and 
Conrad Buff. Houghton Mifflin. $3. An enterpris- 
ing boy finds how to reconcile the old ways and 
the new in Guatemala. Illustrations convey the 
color and feeling of the land. 

RAIN IN THE WINDS. Written and illus. by 
Claire and George Louden. Scribners. $2.50. 
Modern India in the story of a boy, his village 
and his pet elephant. Unusual pictures. 

WU, THE GATEKEEPER’S SON. Written and 
illus. by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Morrow. $2. 
Bygone days in China in stories about a lively 
six-year old. 

THE JOURNEY OF JOSIAH TALLTATTERS. 
By Josephine Balfour Payne. Illus. by Joan Bal- 
four Payne. Ariel. $2.75. An itinerant preacher, 
his nephew and pets travel in the 1800's from 
Philadelphia to Natchez, Miss., and find friends 
and adventures. 

THE MISSION BELL. Written and illus. by Leo 
Politi. Scribners. $2.25. An Indian boy goes with 
Father Serra as he journeys through California 
to establish the first Spanish missions. Superb 
illustrations. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. By 
Eleanor Graham Vance. Illus. by Jay Hyde Barn- 
um. Random. $1. Sherwood Forest and its merry 
men in a colorful account of the redoubtable out- 
law and his companions. Written simply for 
younger readers. 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON, INVENTOR. By Ruth 
Cromer Weir. Ilus. by Albert Orbaan. Abingdon. 
$1.50. Vivid account of an inventive genius, from 
his boyhood to his mature triumphs. 

CHILDHOOD OF GREAT AMERICANS SERIES. 
Bobbs Merrill. $1.75 each. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD, PILGRIM BOY. By 
Bradford Smith. Illus. by Paul Busch. 
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All the poignant 
mystery of growing up is 
in this magnetic story 
of a boy who had a 


secret wish ... 


-.-- AND NOW 
MIGUEL 


By JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 
32 illustrations by Jean Charlot 


Tis is Miguel Chavez, who comes 
from a sheep-raising family near Taos, 
New Mexico, and who yearns to go 
with the men of his family to the 


Sangre de Cristo Mountains. But 
Miguel has a problem—he is too young 
to get everything he wants, like his 
older brother, Gabriel . . . too old to 
be happy with everything he has, like 
little Pedro. And therein lies his secret 
wish. 

Readers of all ages will be delighted 
with the understanding story and the 
sensitive illustrations which portray this 
last great adventure of a boy—and first 
great adventure as a man. Based on a 
full-length documentary —a story that 
actually happened—written and direct- 
ed by Mr. Krumgold and distributed 
overseas by the State Department. 


Ages ll up. $2.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York 16 
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WILL CLARK, BOY IN BUCKSKINS. By Kath- 
erine E, Wilkie. Illus. by Harry Lees. 

ROBERT PEARY, BOY OF THE NORTH. By 
Electa Clark. Illus. by Bernard Barton. 

DAN BEARD, BOY SCOUT. By Miriam E. 
Mason. Illus. by Paul Laune. 

Four new titles in this useful series of biograph- 

ical stories, each a lively tale of boyhood adven- 

tures leading to later achievement, and each 

ee the background of the times in which 

its hero lived. Designed for easy reading. 


Ages nine, ten and eleven 


°THE BORROWERS. By Mary Norton. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. The “little people” of old in a 
modern fantasy full of bewitching detail. 

WHICH WAS WITCH? By Eleanor M. Jewett. 
Viking. $2.50. Lively ghosts and magic from 
Korea. : 

LITTLE DERMOT AND THE THIRSTY STONES 
AND OTHER IRISH FOLK TALES. Written 
and illus. by Richard Bennett. Coward-McCann. 
$2.50. Folk tale devotees and story-tellers will 
embrace this book with its fine illustrations. 

*MISS PICKERELL AND THE GEIGER 
COUNTER. 

*MISS PICKERELL GOES UNDERSEA. 

By Ellen MacGregor. Whittlesey. $2.25 each. 
There’s nobody quite like Miss Pickerell. More 
of her incredible adventures, full of fascinating 
science information, mixed with fun. 

YOUNG VISITOR TO MARS. By Richard M. 
Elam, Jr. Lantern. $2.50. Two children, taken to 
Mars by their scientist parents, have strange and 
exciting adventures. 

FREDDY AND THE SPACE SHIP. By Walter R. 
Brooks. Knopf. $3. Our old friend Freddy, the 
pig, takes off for Mars with Mr. Bean, with 
some surprising results. 

t®°THE WOODEN LOCKET. By Alice Alison Lide 
and Margaret Alison Johansen. Viking. $2.50. 
How a locket helps a family of Polish D.P.s to 
make a place for themselves in an Alabama com- 
munity. 

+MAMA HATTIE’S GIRL. Written and illus. by 
Lois Lenski. Lippincott. $3. The experiences of 
a little Negro girl in a small town in the South 
and in a northern city enrich our understanding 
of her problems. 


+*°CURIOUS MISSIE. By Virginia Sorensen. Har- 
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court, Brace. $2.75. How a little girl’s insatiable 
curiosity helps a rural community get a bookmo- 
bile makes a warm and humorous story. 

TESSIE’S CARAVAN. Written and illus. by Pris- 
cilla M. Warner. Doubleday. $2.50. An aban- 
doned gypsy caravan provides Tessie with a too- 
good retreat. Fine story of growing up with its 
rewards and setbacks. 

t*READY-MADE FAMILY. By Frances Salomon 
Murphy. Crowell. $2.50. Real and moving story 
of a family of three children and their new foster 


parents. 

ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Elizabeth Ladd. 
Morrow. $2.50. Realistic yet tender story of a 
little girl who finds her real home at last. 

tPAT AND HER POLICEMAN. By Frieda Fried- 
man. Morrow. $2.50. A little gir) helps her police- 
man father and learns a great deal about herself 
in a realistic story, full of family and neighbor- 
hood incidents. 

LAST HURDLE. By F. K. Brown. Crowell. $2.50. 
Spunk and determination help Kathy get her 
horse and train him. Good characterization in an 
attractively illustrated book. 

*AND NOW MIGUEL. By Joseph Krumgold. 
Crowell. $2.75. Not the youngest nor the oldest 
of a large sheep-herding family in New Mexico, 
Miguel tells of his world and his inner problems. 
This story of his growing up is a profound and 
moving picture. 

SHOW LAMB. By Hildreth T. Wriston. Abingdon. 
$2.50. How a plucky small boy raises a prize lamb, 
makes an entertaining, easy-to-read family story. 

TORNADO JONES. By Trella Lamson Dick. Wilcox 
& Follett. $2.95. A boy’s urgent need to know 
who he really is forms the core of a warm and 
absorbing story with a slight mystery. 

GABEE OF THE DELTA. By Steve Benedict. 
Abingdon. $2. A French Cajun boy spends a 
winter trapping with his father in this satisfying 
story enhanced by flavorful language. 

THE GOOD SHIP SPIDER QUEEN. Written and 
illus. by Eda and Richard Crist. Bobbs Merrill. 
$2.50. Bug hunting leads to high adventure in 
this amusing and eventful tale of a youngster 
and his friends. 

TEN GALLON HAT. By Shannon Garst. Ariel. 
$2.75. A city boy’s summer of fun and adventure 
with a beautiful Palomino horse on a Wyoming 
ranch. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE LION RING. By Eleanor 
Hoffmann. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Exotic Tunisian 
background and an exciting story make good 
reading for mystery lovers. 

THE MONKEY’S FIST. By Anne Molloy. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. An exciting mystery story 
against the background of tugboats on the New 
York waterfront. 

+*THE SCHOOL TRAIN. By Helen Acker. Abe- 
lard. $2. Two resourceful boys in the Canadian 
northwoods fight against odds of isolation and 
other hazards to win their schooling. 

*NUKI. By Alma Houston. Lippincott. $2.65. The 
daily living, characteristics and struggles of the 
Eskimos magnificently portrayed in a sensitive, 
simple account of a young boy’s growth to man- 


ood. 

*ALL ALONE. By Claire Huchet Bishop. Viking. 
$2.50. Two boy cow-herders in the French Alps, 
facing danger together, prove to their village 
that working in cooperation is best. 

SONG OF THE HONDA. By Rector Lawrence Lee. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. A Peruvian boy grows to 
manhood, and learns to play a flute in an exciting 
tale full of local color and incident. 
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tMESSENGER BY NIGHT. By Mary Evans An- 
drews. Longmans Green. $2.75. How a courage- 
ous Greek boy helped in the guerrilla warfare 
against the Germans and Italians. 

RADAR COMMANDOS, A STORY OF WORLD 
WAR II. By Bernard Glemser. Winston. $2.50. 
Thrilling story of a boy of the French Resistance 
who helps the commandos capture a vital German 
radar station. 

THE RIVER HORSE. By Nina Ames Frey. Scott. 
$2.50. A young boy in Guatemala finds the trea- 
sure of his people when he looks for the rare 
river horse. 

BURMA BOY. By Willis Lindquist. Whittlesey. $2. 
A boy’s fondest dream is realized when he be- 
comes an elephant driver and recaptures the most 
feared elephant in Burma. 

WILD DOG. Written and illus. by Jane Rietveld. 
Wilcox & Follett. $2.50, A Canadian husky creates 
many problems for his young master in this satis- 
fying tale of a boy and his dog. 

HURRY HOME, CANDY. By Meindert DeJong. 
Harper. $2.50. An appealing stray pup finds an 
affectionate home after many trying experiences. 

*FINNEGAN II, HIS NINE LIVES. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. Viking. $2.50. A cat’s-eye view 
of the world. An unusual story told in beautiful 
prose with rare pictures by Kate Seredy. 

DESERT STALLION. By Hobart Donavan. Knopf. 
$2.50. A boy of the desert and his beautiful wild 
horse in an exciting adventure story. 

ZEKE AND THE FISHER-CAT. By Virginia Fran- 
ces Voight. Holiday. $2.50. Dangers and adven- 
tures of the settling of Connecticut by Plymouth 
pioneers, in an interesting story. 

BRIGHTY OF THE GRAND CANYON. By Mar- 
guerite Henry. Rand McNally. $2.95. Woven 
through the exciting life of a spirited burro and 
his human companions is mystery and adventure, 
in an authentic background. 

SLAVE BOY IN JUDEA. By Josephine Sanger 
Lau. Abingdon. $2. Impelling story of a boy from 
Gaul sold into slavery in Judea, where his Roman 
master is influenced by Christianity, to his good 
fortune. 

*BROTHER DUSTY-FEET. By Rosemary Sut- 
cliff. Oxford. $2.50. 

*REDCAP RUNS AWAY. By Rhoda Power. Brit- 

ish Book Center. $2.25. 
Two lively and exciting stories of England in 
the Middle Ages—each about a boy running 
away to adventure; one to join strolling players, 
the other a band of minstrels. Each presents a 
fascinating picture of the period. 

DARK ARROW. By Lucille Mulcahy. Coward- 
McCann. $250. A lovable Pueblo boy grows up 
in the ways of his people. 

IN ENEMY HANDS. By Natalia Belting. Bobbs 
Merrill. $2.50. The French and Indian War is the 
background for this story of a boy whose hatred 
for his cavtors is overcome by their love and 
understanding of him. 

KEEPSAKE RING. By Helen F. Daringer. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. Dencey finds her own family, 
in an eventful story of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

TINKER’S TIM AND THE WITCHES. By Bertha 
C. Anderson. Little, Brown. $2.75. The witch 
hunts in old Salem are dramatically real, involv- 
ing Tim and his family. 

TAM MORGAN, THE LIVELIEST GIRL IN 
SALEM. By Ruth Langland Holberg. Doubleday. 
$2.50. An irrepressible redheaded tomboy in long- 
ago Salem. Thoroughly satisfying detail and at- 
mosphere. 


Enjoyable 
5 and 
Enlightening 


Junior 
z Books 


By ERNIE RYDBERG. Illustrated by Vera 
Neville. Gay story of a little girl and her family 
in the orange groves of California. Ages 8-12. 


$2.50 
Meeting 
in the Mountains 


By JOHN B. PRESCOTT. Illustrated by Larry 
Toschik. “A sensitive and deep narrative . . . 
Epic and beautifully expressed story . . . clear 
and high-powered insight into pueblo life.”—Vir- 
ginia Kirkus. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


The Dragon 
and the Book 


Written and illustrated by CHRISTINE PRICE. 
“ .. war and conquest in the 10th century. . 
remarkable reflection of medieval atmosphere . . 
A first-rate historical novel. . .”—Dallas Times- 
Herald. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


Messenger by Night 


By MARY EVANS ANDREWS. Illustrated by 
Avery Johnson. A background of Greek life and 
customs for exciting adventure in World War II. 
“. . . a thoroughly wholesome story.”’—English 
Journal. Ages 10-14. 75 


By MARGUERITE DICKSON. A girl learns to 
overcome prejudice against people from different 
backgrounds. “Significant and told with heartening 
directness.”—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


By LEE WYNDHAM. Illustrated by Vera Bock. 
“Glamour and labor of ballet training well pre- 
sented, against the background of normal family 
life.’—Kansas City Star. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


At all bookstores 


LONGMAN'S GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 








THE VICTORY DRUM. By Jeannette Covert 
Nolan. Messner. $2.75. A twelve-year-old drum- 
mer takes his place in the march on Vincennes. 

*MR. REVERE AND I. Written and illus. by Rob- 
ert Lawson. Little, Brown. $3. The events that 
sparked the Minute Men and our Revolution, as 
recounted by Paul Revere’s horse. A witty and 
exciting tale with amusing pictures. 

PLENTY OF PIRATES. By Elisabeth Meg. Putnam. 
$2.50. Intrigue and adventure in Africa in the 
days of the Barbary pirates, based on a true inci- 
dent in history. 

CAPTAIN RAMSAY’S DAUGHTER. By Elizabeth 
Fraser Torjesen. Lothrop. $2.50. Mystery and 
adventure in a moving tale of a Nantucket family 
in whaling days. 

*THE LONG BLACK SCHOONER. By Emma 
Gelders Sterne. Aladdin. $1.75. True and thrill- 
ing record of a group of Africans illegally brought 
to Cuba in 1839. Their voyage to Long Island, 
imprisonment, release and final voyage home 
make wonderful reading. 

JOHNNY TEXAS ON THE SAN ANTONIO 
ROAD. By Carol Hoff. Wilcox & Follett. $2.95. 
{cieer learns to master his fears on an exciting 

ut long and lonely journey from Texas into 
Mexico in the 1830's. 

TREE WAGON. By Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 
Doubleday. $2.75. In a story filled with humor 
and adventure, a twelve-year-old girl finds a sub- 
stitute “pet” while crossing the Oregon Trail in 
1847. 

ESCAPE BY NIGHT: A Story of the Underground 
Railway. By Helen Wells. Winston. $1.50. A hu- 
mane and inspiring episode in our history in a 
well-written, suspenseful story. 

McGONNIGLE’S LAKE. By Rutherford Montgom- 
ery. Doubleday. $2.50. The complications of buy- 
ing land “site unseen” add humor to this story 
of a gold prospector and the assorted animals 
who come to his aid. 

TERRITORY BOY. By Margaret Phelps. Macrae 
Smith. $2.75. A brave and resourceful boy under- 
takes the responsibility of settling the family in 
Arizona territory while his father is scouting for 
the Army. 

*FAMILY TROUPE. By Pamela Brown. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75. The ups and downs—mostly downs 
—of a family of wandering actors in Victorian 
England in an eventful story full of warmth and 
humor. 

ONE HUNDRED WHITE HORSES. By Mildred 
Lawrence. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. A spunky girl 
and boy in their search for the 100th white horse 
liven up a Florida community of long ago and get 
their wish. 

STARS OVER THE TENT. By Florence Musgrave. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. The Chatauqua circuit 
is background for this tender story of a young girl 
and her father. 

LANDMARK BOOKS. Random. $1.50 each. 
*KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By 

Mabel L. Robinson. 

*GEORGE WASHINGTON / CARVER: The 
Story of a Great American. By Anne Terry 
White. 

THE MAN WHO CHANGED CHINA: The 
Story of Sun Yat-sen. By Pearl Buck. 

Three exceptionally fine titles in this series 

of excellent historical stories. (Others listed in 

the next age group. ) 

SIGNATURE BOOKS. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50 ea. 
THE tg OF JOAN OF ARC. By Jeannette 

C. Nolan, 
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7 “ne OF DANIEL BOONE. By William 

. Steele. 

‘THE STORY OF MAD ANTHONY WAYNE. By 
Hazel Wilson. 

‘THE STORY OF JOHN PAUL JONES. By Iris 
Vinton. 

won yas and intriguing historical figures: in 

well-written accounts. 

‘THE REAL BOOKS. Garden City. $1.25 each. 
‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Irvin Block. 
GREAT AMERICAN JOURNEYS. By Michael 

Gorham. 
Readable and interesting accounts of famous ex- 
plorations. 

“MAGELLAN, FIRST AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Ronald Syme. Morrow. $2. The drama of the 
first voyage around the world is well conveyed 
in this brief but exciting biography. 

PIKE OF PIKE’S PEAK. By Nina Brown Baker. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. The adventures of the 
soldier who explored the Southwest, travelled up 
the Mississippi and brought peace to warring 
Indians. 

BICYCLE IN THE SKY. By Rose Brown. Scribners. 
‘$2.50. The life story of Santos-Dumont, the Brazil- 
ian pioneer of aviation, told as a thrilling and 
amusing story. 

SAM HOUSTON, FIGHTER AND LEADER. By 
Frances Wright. Abingdon. $1.50. Readable and 
absorbing biography stressing the hero’s deep 
understanding of the Indians and their problems. 

*CHIEF JOSEPH OF THE NEZ PERCES. By 
Shannon Garst. Messner. $2.75. An Indian chief 
fights a losing battle for the lands of his fore- 
fathers in this eloquent and moving story. 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Jeannette Covert 
Nolan. Messner. $2.75. Well-known incidents are 
combined with insight and compassion to form 
a distinguished record of Lincoln’s life. Illustra- 
tions by Lee Ames sensitively record his maturing. 

®HENRY WADWORTH LONGFELLOW, HIS 
LIFE. By Catherine O. Peare. Holt. $2. The 
serene and beautiful story of the beloved poet, 
in a fine book. 

JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, HIS LIFE. By Cather- 
ine O. Peare. Holt. $2. Adventurous life of the 
man who carried out his dream of painting all 
the birds of his adopted country. 

®©THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Fighting Patriot. By 
Clara Ingram Judson. Wilcox & Follett. $3.50. 
Lively and appreciative biography of the “other 
Roosevelt” giving him his just due as an admin- 
istrator with a social conscience. 

YOUNG “IKE.” By Alden Hatch. Messner. $2.50. 
Heartwarming and easy-to-read story of a boy 
who grew up to become president. 


Ages twelve and over 


WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS. Random. $1.50 ea. 
*THE FIRST MEN IN THE WORLD. By Anne 
Terry White. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By John Gunther. 
THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE. By F. Van 
Wyck Mason. 
*THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. By Quentin 
Reynolds. 
ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE. By 
Richard L. Neuberger. 
Exciting, well-written history in five more titles 
of this excellent series, these for slightly older 
readers. 
*MARTIN LUTHER. By May McNeer and Lynd 
Ward. Abingdon. $2.50. The life and preachments 
of this great religious leader emphasizing his hu- 





manitarian qualities. A stirring account profusely 
and beautifully illustrated. 

*THE SEVEN QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By Geof- 
frey Trease. Vanguard. $2.75. The pageant of 
English history comes to life in Pine vivid 
sketches of seven remarkable women. 

DAVID FARRAGUT: SEA FIGHTER. By Marie 
Mudra. Messner. $2.75. Incredible but real ex- 
periences of the ten-year-old midshipman who be- 
came our first admiral. Naval customs and Ameri- 
can naval history vividly portrayed. 

THE JACKSONS OF TENNESSEE. By Marguerite 
Vance. Dutton. $2.75. Stirring and sympathetic 
account of Rachel and Andrew Jackson’s strug- 
gles and successes. 

*ABE LINCOLN: AN ANTHOLOGY. Compiled 
and edited by Hilah Paulmier. Knopf. $3.50. Best 
loved stories and poems, incidents and anecdotes 
of a great man, which illuminate his greatness. 

THREE RIVERS SOUTH: A Story of Young Ahe 
Lincoln. By Virginia S. Eifert. Dodd, Mead. $2.95. 
Dramatic incidents of young Lincoln’s travel to 
New Orleans by flat-boat at the age of twenty- 
two. Outstanding pictures by Thomas Benton. 

CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH: THE STORY OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Sybil Norton and John 
Cournos. Holt. $2.50. Chane of an era in the 
story of an outstanding man and his family. 

*COCHISE OF ARIZONA. By Oliver La Farge. 
Aladdin. $1.75. Fine biography of the famous 
Indian chief, told with deep feeling for him as 
warrior and man of the spirit. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS, TROPIC FE- 
VER FIGHTER. By Beryl Williams and Samuel 
Epstein. Messner. $2.75. Story of the relentless 
war waged by this Army doctor against the dread 
tropical diseases. 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS. By Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. Scribners. $5. Thrilling autobiography of 
the hero of an epoch-making flight. Illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs. (For the 
mature reader. ) 

HOW DO I LOVE THEE? The Story of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. By Helen Elmira Waite. Mac- 
rae Smith. $2.50. The compelling story of two 
Victorian poets whose lives were as romantic as 
their poems. 

SCARF DANCE, THE STORY OF CECILE 
CHAMINADE. By Laura Kerr. Abelard. $2.50. 
Fascinating story of the famous woman composer 
in a blending of fact and fiction. 

*MARA, DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. By Eloise 
Jarvis McGraw. Coward-McCann. $3. The sights, 
sounds and smells of ancient Egypt come to life 
in a thrilling story of intrigue and violence. 

TEST OF VALOR. A pone Wesley Ingles. West- 
minster. $2.50. Vivid and dramatic story of a 
young Athenian’s victories at the ancient Olym- 
pic games. 

*THE DRAGON AND THE BOOK. Written and 
illus. by Christine Price. Longmans Green. $2.75. 
Fine feeling of the times in an adventurous tale 
of a young monk in the England of King Alfred. 

*NICHOLAS AND THE WOOL PACK. Written 
and illus. by Cynthia Harnett. Putnam. $2.50. 
Nicholas saves his father from financial ruin in a 
fast-paced, convincing tale of the days when wool 
was vital in England’s economy. 

THE DRAGON IN NEW ALBION. By S. H. Pax- 
ton. Little, Brown. $2.75. A young sailor from 
Drake’s crew tells a swashbuckling yarn of his 
life with the Indians on the coast of California. 

*GOLDEN CONQUEST. By Helen Lobdell. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. A Spanish boy achieves 





New Books for Young Readers 


The 


BORROWERS 
by MARY NORTON 


The winner of England’s 
Carnegie Meda! as the out- 
standing children’s book of 
1952. “A fascinating and 
imaginative tale for the en- 
entire family.” — STERLING 
NortH. Illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. Ages 8 up. 

$2.50 





The CHRISTMAS BUNNY 
by WILL and NICOLAS 


A tender, amusing story of Davy and his ad- 
ventures after he brought gifts to the forest 
animals on the day before Christmas. Lavish- 
ly illustrated in 4 colors and black-and-white 
by Nicolas. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


MOTHER GOOSE 
RIDDLE RHYMES 
Five-color pictures by JOSEPH LOW 


“An eye-catcher...the old nursery jingles 
presented as rebuses ... beautifully drawn, re- 
produced in fresh colors."—N. Y. Times Bk. 
Review. “A collector’s item.”—Cleveland Press. 
Ages 6 up. $2.5 


FREEDOM and PLENTY: 
Ours to Save 


by WILFRID S. BRONSON 


“Unusually attractive drawings, lovely in de- 
sign and touched with humor...the story of 
America’s failures and successes in conserv- 
ing its natural resources.”—Saturday Review. 
Illustrated by the author. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


SPARKPLUG 
of the HORNETS 
by STEPHEN W. MEADER 


The vivid story of a high school basketball 
team’s uphill struggle to victory. Jllustrated 
by Don Sibley. Ages 12 up. 


ROCKY'S ROAD 
by JERROLD BEIM 
A fine school story in which Rocky has to 
choose between his class basketball team and 
the school newspaper. Drawings by Paul Gal- 
done. Ages 9-12, $2.75 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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manhood and understanding in the Mexico of 
Cortez. 

MUSKETS ALONG THE CHICKAHOMINY. By 
Gertrude E. Finney. Longmans Green. $3. An 
exciting tale of early Virginia in the time of 
Bacon’s Rebellion. 

POWDER KEG. By Donald E. Cooke. Winston. 
$1.50. How a boy of Boston played a key role 
in getting much-needed gunpowder from Ber- 
muda to Washington’s army. 

SENTRY IN THE NIGHT. By Charles G. Wilson. 
Washburn. $2.75. ——— story of a Hessian 
mercenary’s experiences during the American 
Revolution. 

°THE CRYSTAL CORNERSTONE. By Lorna 
Beers. Harper. $2.50. A youth’s experiences in 
the War of Independence in New Jersey, straight- 
torward in its realism and replete with the deep 
meaning of the freedom for which he fought. 

*THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST. By Conrad 
Richter. Knopf. $2.50. Authentic and understand- 
ing picture of Indian-White Man relations in 
the thrilling story of a boy’s love for his Indian 
foster-family and their resentment at his return 
to his own people. (For the mature reader. ) 

THE GOLDEN QUEST. By Frank Crisp. Coward- 
McCann. $2.75. Pirates on the high seas in a yarn 
packed with incident and adventure. 

TRUE TALES OF PIRATES AND THEIR GOLD. 
By Edward Rowe Snow. Dodd, Mead. $3. Un- 
varnished tales of pirates — and lady pirates — 
told by an author steeped in this lore. Illus. with 
photographs and maps. 

FAST IRON. Written and illus. by Victor Mays. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2 50. Fast moving story of a 
young boy shanghaied into service on a whaler. 
Distinguished illustrations. 

FREEDOM RIVER: Florida 1845. By Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas. Scribners. $3. A young In- 
dian and a white boy find their places in the life 
of the new slave state of Florida, and help a 
Negro lad to escape in search of freedom. 

+*DESERT HARVEST. By Vanya Oakes. Winston. 
$2.75. The realistic experiences of a Japanese boy 
coming to the United States in the early part of 
this century to work with others of his people in 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

BIG CITY, LITTLE BOY. By Manuel Komroff. 
Wyn. $2.50. Fascinating and well written storv 
of the author’s growing up on the “enchanted 
island” of Manhattan at the turn of the century. 
( For the mature reader. ) 

STEP TO THE MUSIC. By Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Crowell. $2.75. A  seventeen-year-old Staten 
Island girl grows up to responsibility through 
trial in a fine romance of the Civil War. 

+THE TWENTY-FIVE AND ANN. By Mary Urm- 
ston. Doubleday. $2.50. Tribulations and rewards 
of the first year of a young teacher’s career. 

PROMENADE ALL. By Helen Markley Miller. 
Doubleday. $2.50. A French-Canadian girl proud- 
ly discovers she is part Indian in a sensitive ro- 
mance of pioneering in the Northwest. 

°IN A MIRROR. 

READY OR NOT. 

By Mary Stolz. Harper. $2.50 each. 

Two new novels by a well-loved writer for girls, 
both dealing with the painful and joyful experi- 
ences of growing into maturity. The first presents 
also a revealing and understanding portrait of a 
girl who hides her vulnerable spirit under the bur- 
den of overweight—a rich and rewarding book. 

PROUDLY SHE SERVES! By Helen Hull Jacobs. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. An inside view of the life 
of a tennis champion and the life of a Wave by 
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an author who has experienced both. 

t®A CHANCE TO BELONG. By Emma Atkins 
Jacobs. Holt. $2.50. Deeply perceptive story of 
interrelationships and strong personalities in a 
family in the process of becoming American in a 
small town today. 

tALICIA. By Florence Crannell Means. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.75. A year in Mexico helps a modern 
young Spanish-American girl to find herself. 

GIRL TROUBLE. By James L. Summers. West- 
minster. $2.50. Some of the problems of adoles- 
cence from the boy’s viewpoint. Excellent humor 
in a serious story of a boy's growing up. 

THE FIELDS OF HOME. By Ralph Moody. Nor- 
ton. $3.50. A boy and his cantankerous grand- 
father fight their personal “wars” and. because of 
their love of the land, gain mutual understanding. 

CAPTAIN OF THE ARABY. By Howard Pease. 
Doubleday. $2.75. Another Ted Moran mystery 
yarn with a South Seas background, by a favorite 


writer. 

ISLAND OF PERIL. By Ralph Hammond. West- 
minster. $2.50. The disappearance of his uncle 
sends Dick to a mysterious Norwegian island 
and breathtaking adventures. 

ROARING RIVER. By Bill Brown. Coward- 
McCann. $2.75. A secret geological expedition 
into an Indian jungle in search of an unknown 
substance proves to be a very exciting project. 

*MY FRIEND YAKUB. By Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 
Scribners. $2.75. Flavorful and realistic picture 
of peasant life in a Siberian village in happier 
times, rich in folk philosophy and sturdy human 


quality. 

+THE ARK. By Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated 
by Clara and Richard Winston. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. Realistic and moving picture of a family 
reestablishing their lives in post-war Germany. 

#TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN. By Ruth Adams 
Knight. Doubleday. $2.75. The growth of friend- 
ship between a Swiss and an American boy with 
overtones of international significance. 

MR. UMP. By Babe Pinelli. As Told to Joe King. 
Westminster. $2.50. Colorful autobiography of a 
little known and much maligned figure of base- 
ball life — the umpire. 

SWITCH HITTER. By Duane Decker. Morrow. 
$2.50. Absorbing story of a potentially great 
rookie whose personality difficulties almost ruin 
his career. 

SPARKPLUG OF THE HORNETS. By Stephen 
Meader. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. Team play, not 
personal scoring, in exciting basketball help Pee- 
wee overcome his sensitiveness about his short 
stature. 

JACK DAVIS. FORWARD. By Leon E. Burgoyne. 
Winston. $2.50. Top-notch basketball story by 
a master of this kind of writing. 

GOAL IN SIGHT. By A. R. Thurman. McKay. 
$2.50. A football coach in a private high school 
successfully battles an unscrupulous scholarship 
system. 

FAMOUS FOOTBALL PLAYERS. By Robert H. 
Shoemaker. Crowell. $2.75. Stories of the best 
known gridiron stars told with verve for young 
fans and their fathers. 

BATTLE ON MERCURY. By Erik Van Lhin. Win- 
ston. $2.00. 

STARMAN JONES. By Robert Heinlein. Scribners. 
$2.50 


STAR RANGERS. By Andre Norton. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.95. 
Three exceptionally good science-fiction thrillers, 
combining dangerous adventure with speculative 
possibilities. 











Third Large Printing ! 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg's 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF 
HOW YOU WERE BORN 


Highest praise from educators, religious leaders, 
doctors, and psychologists has gone hand in hand 
with continually rising sales to herald the new 
leader in books of sex education for children. 
The former director of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America gently, naturally, and fully unfolds 


book. Full-color pictures of children, parents, 
animals by Hildegarde Woodward add to 


warmth and charm. 


“Those who have not been satisfied 
with older books . . . here will 
find everything . . . an outstanding 
contribution by a famous child 
psychologist... wholly admirable.”’ 

N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
‘Parents and teachers . . . will in- 
stantly exclaim ‘Here it is! The 
whole story just as we want it 
done!’ . . . All adults will feel 


a sincere gratitude .. . ; 
—N. Y. Times 
“Beautifully conceived and_ tenderly 
Ses 


$2 wherever books are sold e HANOVER HOUSE uit Garden City, N. Y. 


A. Magazine 





the mystery that puzzles every child. There is also 
a separate guide to parents on how to use 


the 
and 
the 


“Good taste keeps birth and sex 
beautiful and wonderful.’’ 
—The Christian Parent 
‘Beautiful in its concept, approach, 
in its esthetic presentation . . . All 
the richness and serenity of Sidonie 
Gruenberg’s long 
family life are in this book.’ 
—Understanding the Child 
“. 3. . am important book ae 
confidently urge parents to buy it.”’ 
—Am. Journal of Public Health 


See ype the facts in such a 
beautiful way that they will create 
a healthy, normal attitude toward 
sex and birth.’"—Parents Magazine 


. ... emphasizes the importance of 
the family . . . if a single book 
can be trusted to lay the founda- 
tion for a sane attitude toward sex, 
this is it.’’ 

—Louisville Courier Journal 


and successful 


—and scores more! 








WHITE MOUNTAINEER. By Rutherford G. Mont- 
gomery. Little, Brown. $2.75. Breathtaking life of 
a Rocky Mountain goat, triumphing over his 
wilderness enemies on the crags and peaks. 

PIRATE OF THE NORTH. By Harold McCracken. 
Lippincott. $3. A young trapper’s feud with the 
cunning and crafty wolverine has a surprising end. 

HOWL AT THE MOON. By Robert Hogan. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. The love and loyalty of a 
boy and his dog in a thrilling story of pioneering 
in wolf country. 

OUTLAW RED. By Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday. $2.50. 
Well written story of a champion dog who sud- 
denly has to battle the wilderness for survival, 
with man’s hand against him. 

ARABIAN COW HORSE. By John Richard Young. 
Wilcox & Follett. $2.50. A beautiful Arabian 
stallion helps convince a stubborn father of his 
son’s courage. 

MIG O’ THE MOOR. By Nancy Caffrey. Dutton. 
$2.50. A fey stallion from the Irish moors teaches 
Danny O’Hara love and confidence in horses in 
a bit of a fantasy of Ireland and America. 


Religious interests 


JESUS LIGHTS THE SABBATH LAMP. By James 
S. Tippett. Abingdon. $1. Simple picture-story 
of Jesus as a small boy participating in the reli- 
gious observances of his humble Jewish family. 
(5-7) 

THE BOY JESUS. Written and illus. by Pelagie 
Doane. Oxford. $3. Simple, reverent retelling of 
the story of the nativity and Jesus’ visit to the 
temple. Traditional illustrations. (6-10) 

A BOOK ABOUT GOD. By Florence Mary Fitch. 
Illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Lothrop. $2. An ex- 


planation of the omnipresence of God in beautiful 
pictures and poetic text with childlike simplicity. 
(5-8) 

THE SHEPHERD LAD. A Story of David of Beth- 
lehem. By Jean Brown Wagoner. Bobbs Merrill. 
$2. An exciting tale that makes David a hero as 
alive and real as today’s television hero. (8-12) 

YOUNG HEROES OF THE LIVING RELIGIONS. 
By Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown. $2.75. Stories of 
the youth of twelve religious leaders of the past 
told with beauty and sympathy. (9 and over) 

*HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD. By Joseph 
Gaer. Illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. Little, Brown. 
$3. Scholarly, historical account of religious and 
civic holidays as celebrated by all the nations, em- 
phasizing their universality and the brotherhood 
of man. A distinguished book. (9-12) 

WHAT IS GOD LIKE? By Robbie Trent. Illus. by 
Josephine Haskell. Harper. $2. A boy’s search 
for eternal truth answered in profound prose and 
excerpts from the scriptures. (12 and over) 


The world we live in 


*AMERICA BEFORE MAN. By Elizabeth Chesley 
Baity. Illus. by C. B. Falls. Viking. $4. Scholarly, 
impressive, yet readable account of our continent 
before recorded history. (12 and over) 

*THE STORY OF PEOPLE. By May Edel. Illus. 
by Herbert Danska. Little, Brown. $3. A fine 
introduction to anthropology, and inspiration to 
further reading and study. (11-14) 

WORLD IN THE MAKING. By James Avery Joyce. 
Illus. by Bunji Tagawa. Schuman. $3.50. A clear 
and readable account of man’s striving for one 
world. Good illustrations, maps, diagrams and 
photographs. (9-12) 
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FREEDOM AND PLENTY: OURS TO SAVE. 
Written and illus. by Wilfrid S. Bronson. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.95. An overall picture of the 
great need for conservation in America and the 
part children can take in arresting waste and 
destruction. (9-12) 

°THE MEXICAN STORY. By May McNeer and 
Lynd Ward. Ariel. $3.95. An informal history of 
Mexico, highlighting its outstanding people and 
events. Superb illustrations. (12 rie over ) 

JAPAN IN STORY AND PICTURES. By Lily Edel- 
man. Illus, with photographs. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.25. Excellent informative book about Japan 
and the Japanese people. (9-12) 

GETTING TO KNOW KOREA. Written and illus. 
by Regina Tor. Coward-McCann. $2.25. Brief 
text and lively pictures about life in Korea. (6-8) 

THE TRUE BOOK OF LITTLE ESKIMOS. By 
Donalda Copeland. Illus. by Mary Gehr. Chil- 
drens Press. $2. The daily round of life through 
the seasons as it is lived by Eskimo children, in an 
easy-to-read book. (5-7) 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ISRAEL. Written and illus. 
by Nora Benjamin Kubie. Watts. $1.75. Israel 
today, the land and people, with flashbacks to its 
ancient history, in a well-rounded account, vividly 
illustrated. (9-12) 

THE PICTURE STORY OF SWEDEN. By Hester 
O'Neill. Illus. by Ursula Koering. McKay. $2.50. 
Enjoyable, informative account of the culture, 
industry, history and geography of Sweden, illus- 
trated with great charm. (10-12) 

THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By Geoffrey Trease. Illus. with photo- 
graphs. Dutton. $3. Cheerful, casual and informa- 
tive account of the travels of an American boy 
and girl visiting an English family. (10 and over ) 

THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Written and 





Houghton Mifflin Co. presents 
Ai 


GOLDEN CONQUEST 
Helen Lobdell 
A love story set in Cortez’ 
dramatic conquest of Mexico. 
Illus. by Seymour Fleishman. 
‘ Ages 12 up. $2.75 


HOWL AT THE MOON Robert Hogan 
A settler’s boy and his valiant dog stand 


alone against the wolf pack. Illus. by Frank 
Nicholas. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


FAST IRON ‘Victor Mays 
An exciting tale of whaling in 
the old days filled with authen- 
tic detail. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


See 


A Florence Crannell Means 
Alicia finds adventure and romance in her 
year at the University of Mexico. 

Ages 12 up. $2.75 


NATURE NOTEBOOK 
Robert Candy 
A nature book for the whole 
family with beautiful illustra- 
tions and accurate scientific 
information. All ages. $3.00 











illus. by Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 
$3. An attractive demonstration of the continuity 
of American democracy. (8 and over) 

THE BIG TREASURE BOOK OF CLOWNS. By 
Felix Sutton. Illus. by James Schucker. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $1. Fascinating facts and pictures for 
children (and parents) who love clowns. (6 and 


over ) 

THE BIG BOOK OF REAL STREAMLINERS. By 
Scott Stewart. Illus. by George J, Zaffo. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $1. Useful information on streamliners 
for the young railroader, presented in simple 
text with clear pictures. (5-7 ) 

SOMEBODY’S HOUSE. By Edith Thacher Hurd. 
Illus. by Clement Hurd. Lothrop. $2. Story and 
pictures give considerable detail, simply and 
skillfully, explaining how a house is built. (5-7) 

A WORLD FULL OF HOMES. By William A. 
Burns. Whittlesey. $2.50, All kinds of homes from 
the early caves to modern skyscrapers and the 
reasons for their development. (9-11) 

MACHINES THAT BUILT AMERICA. By 20. 
Burlingame. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. The evolu- 
tion of industrial inventions with biographies of 
the inventors and their importance in shaping 
American history. (12 and over) 

HOW IT’S MADE. By Patrick Pringle. Illus. with 
photographs. Roy. $3. Fine, clear information 
about the making of scores of everyday things. 
(12 and over ) 

MACHINES AT WORK. 

TRAINS AT WORK. 

SHIPS AT WORK. 

By Mary Elting. Garden City. $1.50 each. Much 
factual information presented simply and invit- 
ingly in three attractive books. (8-12) 

*BIRDS AND PLANES: How they Fly. By John 
Lewellen. Illus. by Ava Morgan. Crowell. $2. Ex- 
tremely lucid and graphic account of what makes 
birds and planes fly and glide. (10 and over) 

FLIGHT TODAY AND TOMORROW. By Mar- 
garet O. Hyde. Whittlesey. $2.50. Complete in- 
troduction to flight in all phases — military, civil 
and commercial — outlining the future of avia- 
tion. (9-14) 

FLYING WINDMILLS, THE STORY OF THE 
HELICOPTER. By Frank Ross, Jr. Illus. with 

hotographs. Lothrop. $2.75. The history and 
a atk of the helicopter, its present and 
future uses, make an absorbing book. (12 and 


over) 

°THE FIRST BOOK OF SPACE TRAVEL. Writ- 
ten and illus. by Jeanne Bendick. Watts. $1.75. 
Excellent introduction to space travel, copiously 
illustrated, for the young reader. (7-9) 

SEARCH AND RESCUE AT SEA. By John J. 
Floherty. Illus. with photographs. Lippincott. 
$2.75. Stirring account of coast guard peacetime 
mercy and life-saving operations. Briny and mas- 
culine. ( 12 and over ) 

GREAT TRAINS OF THE WORLD. By Wyatt 
Blassingame. Illus. by Jack Coggins. Random. $1. 
Large pictures and maps plus interesting writing 
make a fascinating book for anyone interested in 
trains. (8-12) 

SUPERLINER S.S. UNITED STATES. Written 
and illus. by Henry Billings. Viking. $3. Detailed 
portrait of this Queen of the Sea, triumph of 
man’s long attempts to master the crossing of the 
stormy North Atlantic. Excellent illustrations. 
(10 and over ) 

GATEWAY BOOKS. Random. $1.75 each. 
FAMOUS AIRPORTS OF THE WORLD. By 

Ansel Edward Talbert. 
FAMOUS HARBORS OF THE WORLD. By Eu- 
gene F. Morgan, Sr. 





FAMOUS SUBWAYS AND TUNNELS OF THE 
WORLD. By Edward and Muriel White. 

FAMOUS BRIDGES OF THE WORLD. By 
David B. Steinman. 

An informative series, copiously illustrated. (10 

and over) 


Nature and science 


THE TRUE BOOK OF AIR AROUND US. By 
ee Friskey. Illus. by Katherine Evans. 
Childrens Press. $2. Simple language and lively 
pictures combine to make a pleasing and inform- 
ative book. (5-8 ) 

YOUR BLOOD AND YOU. By Sarah R. Riedman. 
Illus. by Ida Scheib. Schuman. $2.50. The com- 
position and function of this complex substance 
interestingly and clearly explained for young 
people. (12 and over ) 

MICROBES AT WORK. By Millicent E. Selsam. 
Illus. by Helen Ludwig. Morrow. $2. Microbes 
in our everyday world, and easy experiments that 
can be done at home. (9-14) 

WHAT’S INSIDE THE EARTH. By Herbert S. 
Zim. Illus. by Raymond Perlman. Morrow. $1.75. 
A short collection of facts about what lies under 
the earth’s surface, with diagrams. (6-9) 

LIFE ON THE EARTH. By Rose Wyler and Gerald 
Ames. Schuman. $2.50. How life began on the 
earth and developed through the ages in an in- 
teresting and scientific account. (12-14) 

RICHES FROM THE EARTH. Written and illus. 
by Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fen- 
ton. Day. $2.75. The minerals in the earth and 
their uses from ancient times to the present. (10- 


14) 

ROCKET AWAY! By Frances Frost. Illus. by Paul 
Galdone. Whittlesey. $2. Considerable informa- 
tion about the moon woven into an imaginary 
adventure of two children, starting in New York's 
Planetarium. (7-10) 

THE MOON. By George Gamow. Illus. by Bunji 
Tagawa. Schuman. $2.50. Our favorite satellite 
scientifically yet imaginatively described. (12 and 


over ) 

WHO’S AFRAID OF THUNDER? The Story of 
Weather. By Howard E. Sandman. Sterling. $2. 
Clear explanation of what creates changes in 


weather. (7-9) 

FUN WITH ASTRONOMY. Written and illus. by 
Mae and Ira Freeman. Random. $1.50. Beginning 
book of astronomy, alive with pictures, activity- 
experiments and simple charts. (9-11) 

*THE STORY OF LOCKS. Written and illus. by 
Walter Buehr. Scribners. $2. Intriguing history 
and fascinating drawings of locks from the early 
Egyptian to the most modern contrivances for 
bank protection. (10 and over) 

®°MORE POWER TO YOU. By Herman and Nina 
Schneider. Illus. by Bill Ballantine. Scott. $2.50. 
The magic of power excitingly presented with 
excellent simple experiments and illustrations. (9 
and over ) 

WHAT'S INSIDE OF ENGINES? By Herbert S. 
Zim. Illus. by Raymond Perlman. Morrow. $1.75. 
Clear explanation of how different types of en- 
gines work. Large type and excellent color dia- 
grams are interspersed with pages of more detailed 
text for older readers. (7-11) 

WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND? By 
Edward G. Huey.-IIlus. by Elmer Loemker. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. An introduction to the phenom- 
ena of physics for young readers told clearly and 
with a touch of humor. (10-14) 

PICTURE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By Jerome 
S. Meyer. Illus. by Richard Floethe. Lothrop. 


New Scribner books 
for young people 





Kenneth Grahame 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


Illustrated by Ernest Shepard. A new 
edition of the beloved classic—with 
additional illustrations by Mr. Shep- 
ard. All ages. $2.50 


Marcia Brown pictures 
THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 
By Hans Christian Andersen, A 


favorite story, sensitively illustrated 
in four colors. 5-10. $2.25 


Francoise 
NOEL FOR JEANNE-MARIE 


Illustrated in two and four colors by 
the author. Jeanne-Marie and her 
pet sheep celebrate Christmas. Ages 
4-7. $2.25 


Claire and George Louden 
RAIN IN THE WINDS 
The story of a boy in present-day 
India. Illus. by the authors. 6-10. 
$2.50 


Norman Bate 
WHO BUILT THE HIGHWAY? 
All about the machines so fascinating 
to small children. Two-color illustra- 
tions by the author. 4-7. $2.50 


The Strength of the Union 
A Series of Historical Books Edited 
by Erick Berry 
The first three books in a unique 
series showing how the states came 
into the Union. For older boys and 
girls. Each $3.00 


Florida 1845 
FREEDOM RIVER 
By Marjorie Stoneman Douglas 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton 


Minnesota 1857 


TOMORROW IS FOR YOU! 
By Vera Kelsey 
Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


Connecticut 1776 
THE WAVERING FLAME 
By Erick Berry 
Illustrated by the author 


At all bookstores. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





$2.50. A clear and interesting first presentation of 
electricity. (8-11) 

THE ROMANCE OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. By 
Patrick Pringle. Illus. with photographs. Roy. $3. 
Fascinating history of medicine om early civi- 
lization to the present. (12 and over) 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE STORIES. Messner. $1.60 


each. 

SKINNY JOINS THE CIRCUS. By Lee Bloom- 
garten. 

FLOWER BOX SURPRISE. By Gertrude Blane. 

HERBERT THE ELECTRICAL MOUSE. By 
Marie Bloch. 

TRAPPED IN THE OLD MINE. By Alvena 


Seckar. 

OLIVER BECOMES A WEATHERMAN. By 
Jack Bechdolt. 

OLIVER SOUNDS OFF. By Jack Bechdolt. 

PLANET X. By Mildred S. Kiefer. 

Easy-to-read stories dramatizing the everyday 

uses of science in today’s world. (9-12 

ALL ABOUT BOOKS. Random. $1.95 each. 

*ALL ABOUT THE SEA. By Ferdinand C. Lane. 

ALL ABOUT THE WEATHER. By Ivan Ray 
Tannehill. 

*ALL ABOUT DINOSAURS. By Roy Chapman 
Andrews. 

ALL ABOUT VOLCANOES AND EARTH- 
QUAKES. By Frederick H. Pough. 

ALL ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION. By 
Jack Gould. 

Well written, fully illustrated, informational books 

on fascinating subjects. (9-12) 

THE REAL BOOKS. Garden City. $1.25 each. 

bie eappas BOOK ABOUT SHIPS. By Irvin 
Block. 

THE REAL BOOK OF AMAZING SCIENTIFIC 
FACTS. By Jane Sherman. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT TREASURE HUNT- 
ING. By Hal Burton. 

Three useful and entertaining books in this 

good series. (8-12) 

HORSES ACROSS AMERICA. Written and illus. 
by Jeanne Mellin. Dutton. $3. The nature and 
many uses of horses in the different regions of 
this country. Effectively illustrated. (12 and over ) 

ALL KINDS OF DOGS. Edited and with photo- 
graphs by Walter Chandoha. Knopf. $3.50. Ex- 
cellent photographs of many breeds of dogs, with 
brief running text. (all ages ) 

PETS. By Frances N. Chrystie. Little, Brown. $3.50. 
Well presented information about all kinds of 
pets, emphasizing their need for constant and 
intelligent care. For older children and _ their 
parents. 


Activities and the Arts 


°MICHAELANGELO. By Elizabeth Ripley. Ox- 
ford. $3. The great artist’s life and work in a 
beautiful book illustrated with reproductions. (10 
and over ) 

GREAT ARTISTS. By Annette Turngren. Abelard. 
$3. Stories of twenty-four great artists in a lively 
and interesting presentation. (9-14) 

*THE STORY OF PAINTING FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By H. W. and Dora Jane Janson. 
Abrams. (1952) $4.95. From the drawings on the 
cave walls, through the great masters, to the 
modern, excellent selections well discussed and 
beautifully reproduced in a handsome volume. 
(10 and ever ) 

THE STORY OF GLASS. By Freda Diamond. Illus. 
with photographs. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. A fas- 
cinating history of this useful and interesting sub- 


Selected Books for Children 


i) 7 _ HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW: 
a4 His Life, by Catherine Owens Peare. Illustrated by 


Margaret Ayer. $2.00 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON: 
His Life, by Catherine Owens Peare. Illustrated by 


Margaret Ayer. $2.00 


THE HIDDEN HOUSE 
by Margaret Wise Brown. 
Fine. 

STEPHEN'S TRAIN 


by Margaret G. Otto. Mllustrated by Mary Stevens. 
$2.00 


Illustrated by Aaron 
$2.50 


. and a book 
of guidance 
ABOUT 


BOOKS 
AND 
CHILDREN 


by Bess Porter Adams. 


A CHANCE TO BELONG 
by Emma Atkins Jacobs. Mlustrated by Oscar Lieb- 
man. $2.50 


CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH: 
The Story of Daniel Webster, by Sybil Norton and 
John Cournos. Mlustrated by Rus Anderson. $2.50 


TRIPLE-THREAT PATROL 
by Kenneth Gilbert. Mlustrated by Ernest Norling. 
$2.50 


Illustrated. $5.00 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


HENRY HOLT and COMPANY ° 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 








stance in a beautiful book. (12 and over) 

THE STORY BEHIND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. By Elizabeth Rider Montgomery. Illus. 
by Mary Stevens. Dodd, Mead. $2.75. Many an- 
ecdotes about the invention and discovery of 
musical instruments. For the serious student. (12 
and over ) 

*A DANCE FOR SUSIE. By Lee Wyndham. Illus. 
by Jane Miller. Dodd, Mead. $2. Perceptive ac- 
count of pre-ballet school, with special informa- 
tion for parents of would-be ballerinas. (5-7 ) 

SKATING FOR BEGINNERS. By Barbara Ann 
Scott and Michael Kirby. Illus. with photographs. 
Knopf. $3.75. A book for the aspiring young 
skater, profusely illustrated. (8-12) 

THE FIRST BOOKS. Watts. $1.75 each. 

*THE FIRST BOOK OF CHESS. By Joseph 
Leeming. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF MAGIC. By Edward 
Stoddard. 

THE FIRST’ BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF SAILING. By Marion 
Lineaweaver. 

Four informational and stimulating books in a 

fine series, all lively and copiously illustrated with 

a touch of humor. (10-14) 

CREATIVE HOBBIES. Written and illus. by Harry 
Zarchy. Knopf. $3.50. A wonderful book of first- 
hand information on interesting crafts complete 
with tools and bibliography. (12 and over) 

HOW TO MAKE DOLL CLOTHES. Written and 
illus. by Emily R. Dow. Coward-McCann. $1.95. 
Doll clothes, starting with the doll and running 
to belts and shoes. For mother to help with. (9 
and over ) 

LEATHERCRAFT. Written and illus. by Roger 
Lewis. Knopf. $1.50. Clear text with illustrations 
and instructions. (7-10) 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Written and illus. by William 
P. Gottlieb. Knopf. $1.50. A clear and attractive 
beginner’s guide, illustrated with amusing car- 
toons and excellent photographs. (8 and over) 

DING DONG SCHOOL BOOK. By Frances R. Hor- 
wich and Reinald Werrenrath, Jr. Rand McNally. 
Board, $2; paper, $1. A better-than-usual activity 
book with projects young children can do without 
much help. (5-7) 

*MOTHER GOOSE RIDDLE RHYMES. By 
Joseph Low. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. A gay rebus 
book with imaginative pictures for riddle lovers 
past the nursery age. (7-10) 

THE TREASURE BOOK OF RIDDLES. By Robert 
North. Illus. by Ruth Wood. Grosset & Dunlap. 
25¢. A delightful collection of riddles with spright- 
ly illustrations. (7-9) 

RIDDLES, RIDDLES, RIDDLES. Selected by 
Joseph Leeming. Watts. $2.50. A compendium of 
riddles, enigmas, conundrums and puns — enough 
to satisfy the most ardent fan. (9 and over) 

JOBS THAT TAKE YOU PLACES. By Joseph 
Leeming. McKay. $3. Precise factual information 
about working abroad for a young person with 
a world-wide outlook. (12 and over) 


Reprints and new editions 


“LITTLE HOUSE” SERIES. By Laura Ingalls 
Wilder. Illus. by Garth Williams. Harper. $2.75 
each. 


DOUBLEDAY 


recommended 
DOUBLEDAY 
Jr. Books 





LITTLE FRIGHTENED 


TIGER By GOLDEN Mac- 
Illustrated in 3 colors by 
LEONARD WEISGARD. A timid little 
tiger grows brave when he discovers that 
everyone is afraid of something — from 
elephants to mice. Picture-book age $2.50 


TESSIE’S CARAVAN 


Written and illustrated by PRISCILLA M. 
WARNER. Tessie wanted to own the gypsy 
caravan — until she finally realized that 
family and scholarships were more im- 
portant. j Ages 11-14 $2.50 


THE VERY LITTLE GIRL 


By PHYLLIS KRASILOVSKY. Illustrated 
in 3 colors by NINON. An appealing pic- 
ture book about a ¢iny little girl — smaller 
than anything in her world — who grows 
bigger and bigger on each page — until 
something wonderful happens. 

Ages 3-5 $1.50 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


By RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER. Ililus- 
trated by BARBARA COONEY. More than 
fifty charming folk songs for the Christmas 
season. A much-needed companion to 
American Folk Songs for Children and 
Animal Folk Songs for Children. 

All ages $3 


CAPTAIN OF THE ARABY 


By HOWARD PEASE, author of 
The Jinx Ship, Heart of Danger. A 
new Tod Moran best-seller. Mystery 
and intrigue in San Francisco and 
aboard ship — and a hurricane in a 
Tahitian harbor. 

High School age $2.75 


HURRAH FOR FREDDIE! 


Written and illustrated in color by 
ROBERT BRIGHT with DORO- 
THY BRETT. The story of one 
small boy's long wait on Coronation 
Day to see the Queen pass by. By the 
author of Richard Brown and the 
Dragon. Ages 3-6 $2 


At all booksellers 


Jr BOOKS 





THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS. 
LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE. 
FARMER BOY. 

ON THE BANKS OF PLUM CREEK. 

BY THE SHORES OF SILVER LAKE. 

THE LONG WINTER. 

LITTLE TOWN ON THE PRAIRIE 

THESE HAPPY GOLDEN YEARS. 

A welcome new and beautiful edition of the eight 
books of this modern saga of American pioneer 
life beloved by children of today. 

WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. Scribners. $2.50. 

THE RELUCTANT DRAGON. By Kenneth Gra- 
hame. Illus. by Ernest H. Shepard. Holiday. $2. 

EAST OF THE SUN, WEST OF THE MOON. 
By P. C. Asbjornsen. Illus. by Hedvig Collin. 
Macmillan. $2. 

FAIRY TALES AND STORIES OF HANS CHRIS- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. Illus. by George and Doris 
Hauman. Macmillan. $2.50. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected and edited by 
— Colum. Illus. by Lynd Ward. Macmillan. 

THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. Illus. 
by Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. $2.50. 

THE GOLD BUG AND OTHER TALES. By Edgar 
peg Poe. Illus. by Jacob Landau. Macmillan. 

2.50. 

SMOKE BELLEW. By Jack London. World. $2.75. 

PATTERNS ON THE WALL. By Elizabeth Yates. 
Aladdin. $2.50. 

NEW YORK CITY, OLD AND NEW. By Caroline 
D. Emerson. Illus. by Alida Conover and James 
MacDonald. Dutton. $3. 

THE ANIMAL’S WORLD. By Doris L. Mackin- 
non. Crowell. $3.50. 


For parents 


THE BABY SITTER’S GUIDE. By Mary Furlong 
Moore. Crowell. $2. Helpful and practical guide- 
book for parents to keev handy for the baby sitter. 

ABOUT BOOKS AND CHILDREN. By Bess Porter 
Adams. Holt. $6. A survey of children’s literature 
offering guidance, especially to teachers, in the 
selection and many uses of reading material. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF CHILDREN’S LIT- 
ERATURE. By Cornelia Meigs, Elizabeth Nes- 
bitt, Anne Eaton and Ruth Viguers. Macmillan. 
$7.50. The evolution of children’s books from the 
thin trickle of long ago to the great stream that 
flows from the press today with many-faceted in- 
terests. A zestful and valuable reference book. 


Other Child Study lists 


BIBLE STORIES AND BOOKS ABOUT RELI- 
GION FOR CHILDREN. Non-sectarian selection 
té meet a wide range of interests. Retold stories, 
arrangements from Biblical text, fiction, biog- 
raphy, Bible times, growth of religions. 25¢. 

TODAY’S WORLD IN BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. A group of books, fiction and non-fiction, 
presenting some of the real problems in our chil- 

ren’s world today. Arranged in age grouns. 20¢. 

MAGAZINES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Current 
periodicals of fiction and special interests for 
young readers and older boys and girls. Includes 
adult magazines on special subjects. 20¢. 


This selective booklist is compiled by our Children’s Book 
Committee as part of its continuous evaluation of books for 
children. Our policy, however, is to keep the advertising 
columns open to responsible publishers whether or not titles 
advertised appear on the Association’s lists. 
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Clean Hay 


by Eric P. Kelly 


Illus. by Maud 

and Miska Petersham 

A charming folktale 

about the children who 

foundan opportunityto 

serve the Christ Child 
on Christmas Eve. 

Ages 8-12 $1.25 


hd i lai 


The Major 
and 
His Camels 


by Miriam E. Mason 


Illus. by Zhenya Gay 


A story of the early 
West and the Major 
who brought camels to 
America to help build 
roads. 


Ages 8-10 $2.00 


OR Re | SiR Re i RL Le 


The Friendly 


Phoebe 


by Berta and 
Elmer Hader 


Illus. by the authors 


About a baby bird that 
the McGintys adopted 
when they found it on 
their terrace at Willow 
Hill. 


Ages 8-10 $2.25 


et etl, 


Cireus: 
April Ist 


by Louis Slobodkin 


Illus. by the author 


The circus came to 
town on April Fool's 
Day, but that couldn't 
explain all the crazy 
things that happened. 

Ages 8-12 $2.25 


ht Rh i hn tl Kerr r wuss: 


Old 
Whirlwind 


by Elizabeth 
Coastworth 


Illus. by Manning Lee 


A colorful incident in 
the life of Davy Croc- 
kett when he was 12 
years old. 


Ages 8-10 $2.00 
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The Highly 
Trained Dogs 
of Prof. Petit 


by Carol Ryrie Brink 


Illus. by 

Robert Henneberger 

A troupe of amazingly 

clever dogs come to 

their masters aid when 
he is in trouble. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 
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DELIVERS A GUARANTEED 
nl 
sits $998 | 


NEW Factory-sEALeD 


REMINGTON 


NEW EASY-TO-PAY CLUB PLAN 


EARN $20, $30, $40 and MORE EACH 
WEEK AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE 
TIME WITH YOUR TYPEWRITER 


Many people are now earning money at home do- 
ing home typing for business firms, typing menus 
for restaurants, etc. Many business firms, mail 
order houses, etc., require a great deal of work 
to be done at home by people who own their 
own typewriters. You too can EARN MONEY 
when you have your own typewriter at home. 
YES, only $9.98 delivers the ALL-NEW factory 
sealed Remington Typewriter to your home, carry- 
ing case included. The balance of only $7.44 per 
month makes it very little to pay. The total 
price is only $87.50 plus $5.48 tax. It make a won- 
derful gift for the boy or girl in high school or 
college—(typed, neater school work usually gets 
better school marks.) (It may help them earn 
money after school.) Makes it easy for dad to 
carry on his business trips. When you type on a 
Remington Portable the entire writing line is 
visible. Make MONEY AT HOME with it in your 
SPARE TIME. Each typewriter carries a 
FACTORY WARRANTY. An amazing ALL-NEW 
personal typewriter. TODAY’S BEST BUY IN 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS! 


DON'T BE WITHOUT A TYPEWRITER ... 
RUSH $9.98 WITH COUPON TODAY! 


NOW, only $9.98 DELIVERS THE AMAZING 
NEW REMINGTON QUIET-RITER PORT- 
ABLE, balance only $8.32 per month, (PRICE 
$97.50 plus $6.08 tax), carrying case included. 
The ONLY office typewriter in personal size. It’s 
years ahead in styling, in construction and in 
features. Has amazing “miracle tab,’ gives posi- 
tive tabular stop control, with a stop for every 
space on the machine—and a simplified ribbon 
changer, and finger fitted keys. SO QUIET YOU 
CAN HARDLY HEAR IT! 


ORDER THIS REMINGTON QUIET-RITER . . . 
FACTORY-SEALED IN CARRYING CASE TODAY! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY MAIL 


““ALL-NEW” 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
TO YOUR HOME 
CARRIES A FACTORY WARRANTY 


$8 750 
“THE ALL NEW” Fed? txciee Tax 
$9.98 Down . . . . . $7.44 per month 


“QUIET-RITER” rok Bes tes 
$9.98 Down . . . . . $8.32 per month 
THIS COUPON TODAY! NOW! 


SLOAN and PETERS Dep?. 106 
INCLUDED AT ise Market Street Newerk, New , ees 
NO EXTRA lo I enclose $9.98, send the “ALL NEW" Remington | 


CHARGE! | Portable. 
This smartly 


I will make monthly payments of $7.44. 7 


clude carrying case, I understand this is a factory sealed 
speweties with 2 | warranty. 


styled, beautiful, yo I enclose $9.98, send the es “Quiet-riter’” 9 


sturdy carrying 


portable and carrying case. I will 


8.32 per month. [ 


case, safely | understand this is a factory pom typewriter with a 
locked from | factory warranty. 


tampering hands 1 ame 
is included at Address 
no extra charge ! City 
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Book reviews 


Effective Home-School Relations 
By James L. Hymes, Jr. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. $4.65. 


Dr. Hymes has once more drawn on his 
intimate knowledge of human behavior to 
give us a helpful book on home-school rela- 
tionships. His aim is to offer a practical guide 
to more effective cooperation between pa- 
rents and teachers, and to explore both the 
principles of such cooperation and the pro- 
grams and techniques which help to achieve 
it. The author’s familiarity with the school 
environment and his perceptive understand- 
ing of people enable him to communicate 
graphically many principles of the inter- 
personal relations involved in this situation. 
Written in a pleasant, informal style, which 
reflects Dr. Hymes’ warm acceptance of peo- 
ple, this book brings into new focus many 
familiar truths, and includes some highly 
pertinent, suggestive material. 

One possible objection, however, is that 
Dr. Hymes puts so much emphasis on the 
need for the teacher to understand the par- 
ent, without stressing proportionately the 
equal need for parents to appreciate the 
teacher's motivation. Although it may seem 
desirable and sometimes even necessary for 
teachers to take the initiative and responsi- 
bility for a program of better home-school 
relationships, it is hardly realistic to expect 
them to do so effectively at all times. To add 
this demanding responsibility to their al- 
ready heavy load might well make teachers 
feel even more harrassed than at present. 
Also, while the text is addressed to principals 
as well as teachers, little consideration is 
given to the possibility that someone in the 
school administration besides the individual 
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teacher might accept leadership in creating 
a more effective school-home program. 

As an introductory guide to the subject of 
cooperation between home and school, this 
volume has much to offer. The lists of perti- 
nent films and the suggestions of specific 
techniques for planning meetings, offer prac- 
tical aid in programming. The outline for 
the use of parents who are observing in a 
classroom and the discussion of school pub- 
lications for parents are further valuable 
contributions. 

Teachers will find the third chapter, on 
parents and schools, an extremely frank and 
understanding discussion, and are likely to 
discover that even a single reading can help 
them to build better relationships. This 
chapter also points out the difficulty in which 
our schools find themselves because of a 
cultural conflict between the need for change 
and the unwillingness of some parents and 
teachers to accept new methods. Dr. Hymes 
is also extremely skillful in presenting the 
dual reactions of the teacher and the parent 
to the same situation. His ability to see the 
total situation objectively will be of ines- 
timable help to anyone facing similar cir- 
cumstances, as all parents and teachers do 
sometimes. 

Towards the end of the book, Dr. Hymes 
introduces some suggestions which may be 
challenged by thoughtful readers. The whole 
question of parent participation in school 
life as actual teachers is one which deserves 
more careful evaluation than is presented 
here, whereas the use of non-teaching com- 
munity personnel as a resource for the school 
has been given too little consideration. 

The importance of maintaining good 
home-school relations at the upper school 
level is a very valid point and one which jus- 
tifies the emphasis given by Dr. Hymes. His 
goal of achieving healthier environmental 
soil for children’s growth through closer un- 
derstanding between parent and teacher is 
especially desirable in these times of miscon- 
ceptions and misinterpretations. 


Janet E. CHASE 
For the Bibliography Committee 





Group leadership course 


The Child Study Association of America, on Oc- 
tober 21, 1953, began the third year of its program 
of training professional workers for leadership of 
parent groups. This program, which was initiated 
in the Spring of 1951, is based on the organization’s 
long experience with parent groups. It focuses on 
group discussion under trained leadership as one of 
the effective methods of enabling parents to under- 
stand and meet their children’s needs, and to be- 
come aware of their own vital role in their children’s 
personality growth. 

This training program was formulated by the 
Child Study Association in conjunction with a tech- 
nical advisory committee consisting of Dr. Marianne 
Kris and Dr. Peter B. Neubauer, psychiatrists, and 
Katherine M. Wolf, psychologist. Philip Zlatchin, 
; psychologist and educator, has recently been added 
to this committee. The program is being carried on 
as a pilot project by a faculty consisting of these 
advisors, other psychiatrists and psychologists and 
members of the staff of the Association. It consists 
of an intensive period of training which includes 
teaching sessions on theoretical material relating to 
both content and method of parent group education, 
observation of parent groups, seminars and super- 
vised field work. 

The first two groups in the training program were 
drawn from the field of social work. The present 
group is made up of specially selected people from 
various fields of education, such as nursery, ele- 
mentary and religious schools. All participants in 
the program come as representatives of their re- 
spective schools or’ organizations. Another group 


from the public health field is now being planned. 

This program is described in the Association's 
pamphlet on Parent Group Education and Leader- 
ship Training which was revised in 1953 and has 
been used widely by educational, health and welfare 
organizations. ( Price 35¢ ) 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLK- 
WAYS LIBRARY which contains an unusual selec- 
tion of the music of over 100 cultures; recorded on : 
ocation by native orchestras and +voca!l groups: 
each Long Play Record is accompanied by exten 
sive notes by famous collectors and recognized 
authorities. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children, ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMER- 
ICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL and SCI 
ENCE series. 


The FOLKWAYS LITERATURE series includes 
outstanding authors and poets such as James Joyce 
reading their own work. 


Many of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are quaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. . 
117 W. 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Child Study Association of America 
March Ist and 2nd, 1954, Hotel Statler, N.Y.C. 


First day theme: Courage—its roots in family 


Second day program: Conference for workers 


For details, write C.S.A.A., 132 East 74th St., New York 21, New York 


and community living 


in parent education 











These questions are selected and discussed 
by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


Parents questions 


The imaginary playmate 


My three-year-old daughter has an imag- 
inary friend, “Honey,” whom she treats like 
a real member of the family. “Honey” is 
often with us at meals; “she” is blamed for 
small incidents of forgetfulness and is a 
nightly companion when my daughter dis- 
cusses some of the events of the day. I know 
this is quite usual for young children, but I 
am net always certain horz-to handle “her” 
presence, especially when it is inconvenient. 

Mrs. B. K. R. 


“Honey” or her prototype is, as you say, 
a member of many families where there are 
three- and four-year olds. Though children 
this age treat imaginary friends as if they 
were real and alive, they do realize the 
“pretend” nature of these friends. 

Children at this age are developing con- 
cepts of right and wrong and an inner self, 
which can become a burdensome process. 
Sharing ideas, feelings and guilt with an- 
other self eases daily growth. You should 
therefore accept “Honey” if your daughter 
needs her, and not laugh at or tease her 
about her “companion.” 

Since “Honey” was created by your daugh- 
ter to satisfy some need of hers, it is to be 
expected that sometimes you and your little 
girl will have divergent opinions about the 
treatment of the fantasy child. It can cer- 
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tainly be trying if your child demands that 
an empty seat be left for “Honey” in a 
crowded bus, or insists that it was “Honey” 
who spilled the milk and not she. Your own 
sense of reality is an aid to both of you in 
these situations. “Honey” need not be de- 
stroyed, nor should “she” ever be used as a 
threat or a competitor, as: “If you don't eat 
your lunch I'll give it to ‘Honey,’ or send 
‘her’ away.” Instead, “she” can sit on a lap 
in the bus; “she” can be a partner in the milk 
spilling. At the same time it is well not to 
overdo your acceptance and to gently let 
the child know that this is a sort of game to 
you. Thus you can help your little girl learn 
to deal realistically with the more difficult 
aspects of living. 


First overnight visit 

Our four-year-old daughter has several 
times asked to stay overnight at her grand- 
mother’s without us. The first time we 
agreed to this, she began to cry as soon as 
we started to leave her. A few weeks later, 
when we tried again at her request, she was 
fine until she was in a strange bed and then 
was so miserable and restless that her grand- 
mother had to send for us to take her home. 
Should we make her stay, once she says she 





will, or just not have her visit overnight 
at all? Mr. an Mrs. J. A. D. 


It is not unusual for children who are be- 
ginning to enjoy a sense of being indepen- 
dent in some areas (dressing, playing out- 
doors alone), to want to try new situations 
as a measure of being more “grown up.” They 
sometimes try a new experience in words to 
get the feel of it, but cannot really antici- 
pate what the actual experience will be 
like, if they have nothing similar with which 
to compare it. Parents often sense this in- 
tuitively and try to prepare a child before- 
hand about a coming event which will be 
new and possibly frightening to him. 

As in all things, children need gradual 
preparation for even temporary separation 
from their parents. Introduction of a reli- 
able sitter at an early age is a first step. Trips 
with parents which include napping away 
from home are other steps. The first few 
experiences of sleeping out overnight will 
be easier if the parents remain, too, though 
preferably ir another room. In any of these 
experiences away from home, it is reassuring 
to the child to have with him his favorite 
blanket or toy, if this is the “company” he 
usually depends on at bedtime. 


Children sometimes overreach themselves 
in what they want to try. Where parents 
sense this, they can help the child feel com- 
fortable about keeping within his own limits. 
If he is insistent on trying a new experience, 
as your child apparently was, and yet it 
proves too much for him to handle, he can 
be helped to retreat gracefully. His parents 
can give him the assurance that people often 
find they don’t like something the first time 
which turns out to be fun later on. After 
waiting a while, the parents can then pre- 
pare the child for the experience he seems to 
want by giving him an ree Heme to try, 


PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer’s Christmas overstock. Guar- 
anteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. 


Lincoln Surplus Sales 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


first, one of the intermediate steps suggested 
above before he again attempts to stay at 
a relative’s or friend’s home overnight with- 
out his parents. 


Adopting a nephew 

My seven-and-a-half-year-old nephew, an 
only child, has just lost his mother, who was 
my sister. I feel so sorry for the little boy I 
would like to take him into my home per- 
manently and have thought of adopting him. 
However, my own son, who is about the 
same age, became very upset when I talked 
with him about my plan and shows such 
marked jealousy of his cousin that I do not 
know what to do. My son and his cousin have 
always been good friends. How can I han- 


dle this situation wisely? Mrs. A. S. D. 


Your feelings of sympathy for your neph- 


ew and your wish to mother and comfort 





THE LATEST WORD 
ON SPEECH DEFECTS 


Improving the 


Child's Speech 


By VIRGIL A. ANDERSON 
author of 
TRAINING THE SPEAKING VOICE 


This book presents in clear, non-technical 
language a complete picture of common 
speech disorders found among pre-school 
and elementary school children. It pro- 
vides teachers, parents and doctors with 
detailed information on the child’s lan- 
guage development, and gives specific 
techniques for correcting voice irregular: 
ities in the early stages. Special emphasis 
is given to the emotional factors which 
contribute to speech handicaps in chil- 
dren. 
Illustrated 


$5.50 at all bookstores gg wy 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (Sr 


114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y.  F 




















The 


for your baby sitter... 


ideal Christmas gift 


for a safer baby, a 


a mind at ease 


THE 


Baby Sitter's 


Guide 


By MARY FURLONG MOORE 


Hi... a book for baby sitters, by a 
baby sitter grown up, which gives 
practical answers to the thousands of 
questions and problems that come up 
in the sitter’s on-the-job life. Packed 
with down-to-earth information, it cov- 
ers every possible situation from TV 
tantrums to real emergencies. What to 
do with any child—from infant to ten- 
year-old, at bedtime, mealtime and 
playtime, what to do about night- 
mares and the infant who cries, how 
to keep a child safe, what to do till 
the doctor comes, how to keep any 
child happily occupied —and much, 
much more. This invaluable and friend- 
ly book will help to keep your baby 
safer and will be a welcome gift to 
any sitter. 120 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York 16 
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him are natural. Taking him into your home 
may be the best solution to the difficult 
problem of providing loving care for him. 
However, the very strength of your feelings 
may make it difficult for you to be aware of 
and understand the feelings of other peo- 
ple who have been affected by the death 
of your sister. For example, your nephew's 
need to keep his mother in her true relation- 
ship to him in his feeling and thinking of her 
is probably very great. He would only be 
confused and possibly fearful if he tried to 
accept you as a mother. As an aunt whom he 
already loves and trusts, you are in a better 
position to provide him with the warmth 
and acceptance he needs. Possibly your son 
is hurt that you seem to be offering to an- 
other child a place in your affection which 
he has every reason to believe is rightfully 
his. If the true relationship is maintained, 
not only could he share your love with his 
cousin, but probably would be able to con- 
tinue the fond and companionable relation- 
ship which you indicate has existed between 
the two boys. 


Also to be considered is the need which 
your brother-in-law and your nephew have 
to develop a good father and son relation- 
ship that will in some measure make their 
loss less difficult to bear. If legal adoption 
involved a change of the boy's name, as is 
usually the case, this in itself might prove 
disturbing to the relationship. Also, it might 
give the already bereaved child a further 
sense of loss —loss of his identity. 


You will be doing a great service if you 
can give your nephew a home where he has 
his own special place in the family but is 
left free to keep intact his feelings toward 
his parents and toward you. 


Why won’t they play at home? 


I am distressed because my two boys, ages 
ten and eight, do not stay at home to play. 
Our house is small and there is not much 
space in the children’s bedroom, but we have 
a good-sized backyard and have equipped it 
with swings, a see-saw and iron bars on 





which they can climb. They have perhaps 
more than most children in the way of toys 
for both indoor and outdoor activity. Why is 
it that neither our sons nor their friends like 
to play at our home? Mrs. M. M. j. 


In order to answer your question you will 
need to explore the less apparent possibili- 
ties in the situation. First of all you might 
look at your own feelings. Are you unusually 
anxious to have your children within sight 
because you fear what may happen to them 
or what they may be doing or with whom 
ig may be when they are not at home? If 

), perhaps they feel that you do not have 
pa, +nce in them and need to express their 
resentment by going elsewhere. If you have 
helped them to acquire good standards of 
behavior and ability to assume responsibility, 
do you need to be anxious or can you let 
them continue to learn by handling ordinary 
everyday experiences in their own fashion? 

Possibly in your eagerness to make their 
friends welcome in your home you have 
made your presence too much felt by asking 
questions and making comments on their 
activities, or by looking or calling out the 
windows. Sometimes even the offering of 
refreshments by the parent can make chil- 
dren uncomfortable although they will hap- 
pily get for themselves whatever they have 
been told they may have. 

Boys your son’s age have a strong feel- 
ing about belonging to a group or a gang 
and like to have a shack or meeting place for 
the group where secrets may be kept from 


PUT “GROWTH” IN YOUR YOUNGSTER’S 
PLAY with America’s preferred educa- 
tional toys. Designed by experts to fit 
the need of every pre-school age child 
. to develop alertness, per- 

ception, coordination .. 
courage experimentation and 
dramatic play. Carefully play- 

tested. Approved by lead- 

ing pediatricians and ed- 

ucators. At better stores 
everywhere...or send for City Zone State. i | 

illustrated literature, 


. to en- 


adults toward whom, characteristically at 
this age, they look with suspicion as being 
“against” them. This does not mean that they 
don’t love their parents as individuals but 
that this is a phase of development when ad- 
ventures with their peers is of the utmost 
importance to them. 


Film premier at CSAA meeting 


The premiere of a new film, Head of the House, 
was the attraction offered to its members by the 
Child Study Association of America at a meeting 
on the evening of October 13th. This film, produced 
by Affiliated Films, under the sponsorship of the 
Mental Health Film Board for the U.S. Information 
Service, was primarily intended for distribution in 
Germany. However, the audience at this showing 
was strongly of the opinion that it would also have 
great interest and: value for parents, teachers and 
community groups in the United States. 

Its presentation of the authoritarian father and 
the effect of his rigid attitudes on his young son 
carefully avoids exaggeration of the father’s short- 
comings, and therefore leaves the way open for 
fruitful audience discussion. The boy’s role is beau- 
tifully handled, and the photography excellent. The 
part that community agencies can play in a situation 
like this is stressed — but here again, there is no 
suggestion that there is an easy cure for such emo- 
tional disturbances as developed in this youngster. 
The film will be available upon application to the 
Mental Health Film Board, 164 East 38th St., New 
York City. 


Dr. Bertram Schaffner, psychiatrist, discussed the 
film after the showing and pointed out the various 
kinds and degrees of authoritarianism depicted, or 
suggested, by the film. Mr. Irving Jacoby, producer 
of Head of the House, spoke of the purpose of the 
film and some of the discussions and research that 
went into its creation. 


Colorful 16-page catalog of 
Holgate Toys, including selection chart 1 
showing toys suitable for each age from | 
6 months to 8 years. 
HOLGATE BROTHERS CO. | 
Kane, Pa., Dept. CS-123 
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for thoughtful 


Christmas giving... 


A subscription to CHILD STUDY maga- 
zine will be a welcome and useful gift for 
anyone vitally concerned with children’s 
welfare. Enter subscriptions for the young 
parents you know, or for the neighborhood 
or community group in which you are 
active, and make your Christmas gifts of 
lasting value. 
first one-year subscription: $2.50 
additional one-year subscriptions: $2.00 each 
two-year subscriptions: $4.50 each 
three-year subscriptions: $6.00 each 
Please enter gift subscriptions to CHILD STUDY 
magazine for the following people, beginning with 
the Winter 1953-54 issue. Send as indicated be- 
low, enclosing a gift card. 


Name 





Address 





City ZONE vvosessssons State 





l-yr. subscription 0 
2-yr. subscription [ 
3-yr. subscription [ 


Name 





Address 





City Zone 





l-yr. subscription 1 
2-yr. subscription 1 
3-yr. subscription [1 
Please enter my own subscription to CHILD 


STUDY magazine, beginning with the Winter 
1953-54 issue. Send as indicated below. 


Name 





Address 





City ZONE... State 





l-yr. subscription 1 
2-yr. subscription 1 
3-yr. subscription 1 


Make check or money order payable to: 


Child Study Ass'n of America 
132 East 74th Street, N. Y. 21 
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New CSAA consultant 


Dr. Bertram Gosliner has succeeded Dr, Grace 
McLean Abbate as Psychiatric Consultant to the 
Counseling Service of the Child Study Association 
of America. Dr. Gosliner, a practicing psychoanalyst, 
is a graduate of the New York Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute. He has served as consultant to several com- 
munity agencies in New York City. 


Affiliation with WFMH 


By vote of its Board of Directors, the Child Study 
Association of America, which took a very active 
part in the organization of the first International 
Congress on Mental Health, has now formally affil- 
iated itself with the World Federation for Mental 
Health, a non-governmental agency with head- 
quarters in London. 

The next International Congress on Mental Health 
is to be held in Toronto, Canada, Aug. 14-21, 1954. 


Parent Education merger 


At the meeting of the National Council on Family 
Relations held this fall, the National Committee on 
Parent Education resolved to merge with the Parent 
Education Section of the National Council. Dr. 
Gunnar Dybwad, CSAA Director, was elected chair- 
man of this section for 1954. It is hoped that the 
merger of the two Parent Education bodies will 
give new emphasis to the place of parent education 
in the whole field of family relationships. 


Pamphlet for stepmothers 


Mrs. George Van Trump Burgess, CSAA Vice 
President and author of the Child Study Association 
pamphlet, “Discipline, What Is It?” has written a 
new pamphlet, published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, entitled “Stepmothers Can Be Nice!” This 
helpful discussion of the stepmother’s role in vari- 
ous family situations is available from Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, at 25¢ a copy. 


Whether you “condition” baby 

before muscle control through 
the pleasant Little Toidey, or you begin after 
the toddler “knows what it's all about", 
Toidey will help you. Write for complete 
details and book "Training the Baby.” 


THE TOIDEY COMPANY 


Forr WAYNE INDIANA US 4 
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ee chafiged “the world” 
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“The World” was ready to go to 
press! The experts had checked 
and re-checked every idea, every 
i] od -fact, every word in the colorful 
...- new 32-page article on ““The 
- World.’’ But World Book’s 
3 editor felt that the illustrations, 
r|\ ' ‘.. which are so vital to the article, 
4 , i should be previewed by boys 
- “~~ and girls in the classroom, 


So the managing editor 
went to school 


... along with the 

World Book art director. 

The sixth grade looked, 

listened and made help- 

St ful suggestions. ‘“That 

page is too crowded,” 

one boy said, and the 
° artist suggested what to do aktout it. The editor showed 
choice two diagrams on “How Climate Affects Man’ and the 
class decided which they liked better. And so it was that 
“The World’? was changed—by some alert sixth graders 


of America’s. a 
in an Illinois town! 


schools This kind of objectivity which can take a learned editor 
and libraries back to school is one of the many reasons why World Book 


Encyclopedia continues to enjoy the confidence of Amer- 
ica’s teachers and librarians. 


World Book Encyclopedia 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC.,EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
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{ toys go at the end of the hungry little stray dog who By RUTH KRAUSS. “Maurice 
1 ' Sendak’s very entertaining 
\ pictures... are perfect for 
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day. Illustrated by the au- finally finds a friend he 
Ruth Krauss’ verses . 


A -6. $1.75 can trust, by the gifted 
— nae Stave author of Shadrach. MUlws- 
Together they show just 
what goes on inside a little 


Cloth library edition $2.25 b 
trated by Maurice Sendak. 
i me eee a es camer sin ane ess ener ny Ages 8-12 $2.50 

boy’s mind.” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus. Ages 3-6. $1.75 
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HOW THE 
BROTHERS JOINED 
THE CAT CLUB 


By ESTHER AVERILL. The lov- 
able cat, Jenny Linsky, 
conquers her jealousy and 
finally helps her brothers 
join the exclusive Cat Club. 
iustrated by the author. 
Ages 5-10. $1.50 
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MARY ELLIS Ve 
By HOPE NEWELL. Two Ne- t e 


gro girls study to be nurses ” 
and make friends in an up- 
state New York hospital, 
in this fine teen-age story. 

Ages12 up. $2.50 
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IN A MIRROR 


By MARY STOLZ. “Another 
star for Mary Stolz.. 
This story of Bessie’s third 
year in a New England 
women’s college ... has joy 
and wisdom to offer.” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
Agesl4up. $2.50 
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THE CRYSTAL 
CORNERSTONE 


ann nr ae 5 By LORNA BEERS. The author 
‘% of The Book of Hugh 


] 7 eset: 
Flower tells a gripping 
HOW TO Th is lias abalone story of Revoltitionary 


IMPROVE YOUR a gaa 
MODEL RAILROAD ICE CREAM 
FOR TWO 


Ages 12 up. $2.50 
By RAYMOND F. YATES. A 
new book on the home con- By CLARE TURLAY NEW- 
BERRY. How a lonely little 
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struction of model railroad- 4 
ing accessories, by the au- | boy in a city apartment 
thor of The Boys’ Book of { finally got the kitten he 
Model Railroading. Draw- 4 had always wanted makes 
ings and diagrams by the {| 4 wonderful story. Beauti- 
author. Ages 10 up. $2.00 § ful Newberry pictures in 
{ color and black-and-white. 
4 Ages 6-10. $2.50 
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Vilary, Laura and their folks live again in these illustra- 
tions,” writes Laura Ingalls Wilder of the new uniform edition 
of her beloved stories magnificently illustrated by Gerth 
Williams. 

Here, after ten years of loving research and ap sen is 
a uniform edition of Mrs. Wilder’s books, especially designed 
by Helen Gentry — an edition that will be cherished by gen- 
erations to come. 


“We wish these books could ‘One of the phenomenal 
be part of the literary ex- achievements in modern lit- 
perience of every American’ erature for children.” 
child,”—-May HILL ARBUTH- —Horn Book 
NoT, Childhood Educatien 


At all bookstores HARPER & BROTHERS 





